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MEN IN WAR 


y 
ANDREAS LATZKO 


“‘An officer in the Austrian army, Andreas Latzko, has written 
a book called ‘Men in War,’ which will unquestionably 
rank with the greatest expressions wrung from the human soul by these years 
of agony and horror. ‘The publishers announce a first edition of ten thousand copies. 
One hopes that not fifty such editions will exhaust the public demand for such a book. 
It is such men as Latzko who will disrupt the evil fabric of Prussianism.’’ 
—The Boston Transcript, March 2oth, roré. 


‘‘The war has inspired two masterpieces: ‘Under Fire’ by the French soldier Barbusse 
and ‘Men in War’ by the Austrian officer, Andreas Latzko, an even more poignant 
interpretation of the effect of war on human beings than Barbusse’s novel.’’ 

—New York Evening Mail. 


“Men in War’ is notable among the war’s great literary products. ‘Under Fire’ is realism, 
‘Men in War’ is artistic realism. From it we get a total impression (of the war) 
that is more complete than that suggested by Barbusse.’’—New York Evening Post. 


$1.50 Cortez: 


MARIE GRUBBE 
JENS PETER JACOBSEN 


Translated by Hanna Astrup Larsen 


This is a rattling historical romance; a story of a 
woman who loved for the sake of having her love 
returned. Marie Grubbe was the wife of the son 
of King Frederik of Denmark during the siege of 
Copenhagen (1658-60). 


The New York Evening Post says: ‘George 
Brandes calls MARIE GRUBBE tthe ‘greatest 
tour de force in Danish literature.’ How fate 
deals with Marie is the old tale that never dies, 
yet here it is given such form as only a master crafts- 
man in literary construction could provide. From 
cover to cover the author unwinds a panorama so 
exquisite that one hardly knows what most to ad- 
mire. MARIE GRUBBE is a decided acquisition 
to books published in the English language.’ 
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THE UNBROKEN TRADITION 
NORA CONNOLLY 


With Maps, Portraits, Illustrations, etc. 


Of all the episodes that belong to the war, the epi- 
sode of the Irish Insurrection of 1916 is the most 
dramatic and the most picturesque. Here is that 
episode .as lived through by the daughter of the 
Commandant of the Irish Republican Army, James 
Connolly. Miss Connolly’s story, related with the 
utmost simplicity and freedom from bias, is most 
moving in its human and dramatic appeal. And 
apart from its extraordinary interest as a narrative 
it gives a memorable glimpse of the Irish spirit, 
of the steadfast adherence of the Irish people to 
their ideals—what Miss Connolly calls THE 
UNBROKEN TRADITION. 


In this thrilling tale of escapes and surprises, plots 
and counter plots, barricades and blunders, many 
incidents of the recent Irish rebellion are for the 
first time adequately explained. 


$1.25 Gacesre 


These books are a selection from a most interesting Spring List, which will be gladly sent to you 
on request. It is our aim to publish only books of a permanent value, which will appeal to dis- 
criminating book lovers. The Spring List includes 15 new titles in the now famous Modern Library. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


A War Program tor Industrial Peace 


Tentative Agreement Between Capital and Labor Drawn 
Up In Washington Last Week 


By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


HE agreement reached last week in Washington on 
recommendations regarding the relations between 
capital and labor for the duration of the war, is of 
great national importance both because of its terms 
and because of the personnel of the conferees who drew them 
up. From the standpoint of the nation at war, the two points 
of outstanding importance are: the declaration that there 
should be no strikes or lockouts while the war lasts, and that 
there should be a discontinuance of all rules or methods of 
work tending to limit production. ‘These two points repre- 
sent concessions on the part of the labor men. Only second 
in importance, however, are the concessions of the employers, 
and from the standpoint of every social consideration, these, 
too, are of primary significance. They include the statement 
that “the right of workers to organize in trade unions and to 
bargain collectively through chosen representatives is recog- 
nized and affirmed;” that ‘employers should not discharge 
workers for membership in trade unions nor for legitimate 
trade union activities; and that in fixing the rates of pay the 
minimum is to be sufficient to “insure the sustenance of the 
worker and his family in health and reasonable comfort.” 

The recommendations were drawn up by a conference 
board of twelve members, appointed by William B. Wilson, 
secretary of labor, for the purpose of threshing out a labor 
policy for the duration of the war. Five members of the 
board were named, at the request of Secretary Wilson, by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, a federation of em- 
ployers’ organizations; five were named by the American 
Federation of Labor. Each group then named one additional 
member from the general public, the employers selecting 
former President William H. Taft, and the unions Frank P. 
Walsh, former chairman of the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations. 

In order to make strikes unnecessary, it is proposed that a 
national war labor board similar in principle and in method 
of appointment to the conference board which prompted the 
recommendations, be created for the period of the war. This 
board, if the recommendations are adopted, will concern itself 


altogether with the settlement of industrial disputes in indus- 
tries of importance in carrying on the war. It would appoint 
local boards of arbitration, and where they fail to secure the 
adjustment of a difficulty, would itself render a decision. 
Where the board fails to reach a unanimous vote, it is pro- 
posed that they appoint an umpire to render a final decision. 
This umpire, if the board is unable to agree upon one, is to 
be chosen from a list of “ten suitable and disinterested persons” 
nominated by the president of the United States. 

There have been agreements not to strike that antedate 
these recommendations. Such agreements were entered into by 
the presidents of the international unions engaged in ship- 
building, the shipbuilding companies and the government. 
They were not binding upon the workers, because no au- 
thority had been given the international presidents to make 
any such agreement. It is a noteworthy fact, however, that 
while there have been many threats in these trades, there have 
been few strikes; the rank and file having kept the agreement 
to submit their grievances to arbitration. 

The present recommendations are more far-reaching and 
come with greater authority than those involving shipbuilding 
alone. ‘They cover more than the trades and industries 
which were represented in the conference. The labor men 
Were appointed not to represent their international unions, 
though several of the labor members are from the biggest 
unions in the American Federation of Labor, but they were 
appointed by the federation to speak for its total membership 
of two and a half million. In the same way the employers’ 
representatives were chosen to speak for the organized em- 
ployers of America. 

These recommendations are made under better auspices 
than was the British Treasury Agreement, when thirty-four 
unions met officials of the government on March 19, 1915, 
and agreed not to strike for the duration of the war. This 
agreement was entered into by the individual unions and not 
by the British labor movement, and it carried with it a sug- 
gestion of failure at the very start by reason of the withdrawal 
of the miners’ union. In less than four months, on July 2, 
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1915, it was followed by the Munitions of War act, which 
made strikes in war industries illegal. ‘The American recom- 
mendations one may well believe will be accepted by the 
workers and employers alike and faithfully adhered to. But 
if they do not end industrial warfare in this country, it should 
be remembered that the fatal defect in England, after all, was 
the failure to curb profiteering. 

No one can read the Washington recommendations with- 
out being impressed by the spirit of tolerance and good will 
that made them possible. “The representatives of labor in- 
cluded W. L. Hutcheson, president of the Carpenters’ Inter- 
national Union, who has recently been insistent in his demand 
for the closed shop in ship yards working on government con- 
tracts—yet his name is signed to a document that implies the 
giving up of the fight for the closed shop for the duration of 
the war. On the other side of the table were representatives 
of employers, some of whom have never dealt with organized 
labor, yet they conceded the right of labor to organize and to 
carry on collective bargaining. 

Probably no one believes, nevertheless, that the plan, in 
whatever good spirit it may be adopted, will work with utmost 
smoothness. It has already been pointed out by the president 
of an international union that it may not mean very much 
to say that workers shall not be discharged for union activity, 
since it is so easy to discharge undesirable employes for other 
reasons. On the other hand, it will be interesting to learn 
just how the unions will adjust themselves to the agreement 
not to use “coercive measures” in order to gain members or to 
induce employers to bargain with them. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to draw the line between action that is coercive and 
action that is persuasive. 

Curiously enough there is nothing in the recommendations 
as published to indicate how they are to be carried into effect. 
In form they are a list of recommendations made to the secre- 
tary of labor. He will undoubtedly have power to create a 
national war labor board, just as he created the conference 
board that prompted the recommendations. Such a board, 
appointed by a cabinet officer and on the recommendation of 
such a group of men as constituted the conference board, 
would undoubtedly have wide authority and would command 
universal respect. There is no provision in law, however, 
authorizing the secretary of labor to create such a board and 
to invest it with arbitrary power. It would seem that the 
only way to make the recommendations effective would be 
either for Congress to legalize them or for the international 
unions and the employers’ associations to take formal action 
accepting them. “The former would be a step of doubtful 
constitutionality and still more doubtful wisdom. 

The following statement from the recommendations em- 
bodies the principles that should govern the National War 
Labor Board in the consideration of controversies: 


There should be no strikes or lockouts during the war. 
Right to Organize: 

1. The right of workers to organize in trade unions and to bar- 
gain collectively, through chosen representatives, is recognized and 
affirmed. ‘This right shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered 
with by the employers in any manner whatsoever. 

2. The right of employers to organize in associations of groups 
and to bargain collectively, through chosen representatives, is recog- 
nized and affirmed. ‘This right shall not be denied, abridged, or 
interfered with by the workers in any manner whatsoever. 

3. Employers should not discharge workers for membership in 
trade unions nor for legitimate trade union activities. 

4. The workers, in the exercise of their right to organize, shall 
not use coercive measures of any kind to induce persons to join their 
organizations, nor to induce employers to bargain or deal therewith. 
Existing Conditions: 

1. In establishments where the union shop exists the same shall 
continue, and the union standards as to wages, hours of labor and 
other conditions of employment shall be maintained. 


2. In establishments where union and non-union men and women 
now work together, and the employer meets only with employes or 
representatives engaged in said establishments, the continuance of 
such conditions shall not be deemed a grievance. This declaration, 
however, is not intended in any manner to deny the right or dis- 
courage the practice of the formation of labor unions, or the joining 
of the same by the workers in said establishments, as guaranteed in 
the last paragraph, nor to prevent the War Labor Board from urg- 
ing, or any umpire from granting, under the machinery herein pro- 
vided, improvement of their situation in the matter of wages, hours 
of labor, or other conditions, as shall be found desirable from time 
to time. 

3. Established safeguards and regulations for the protection of 
the health and safety of workers shall not be relaxed. 


Women in Industry: 

If it shall become necessary to employ women on work ordinarily 
performed by men, they must be allowed equal pay for equal work, 
and must not be allotted tasks disproportionate to their strength. 
Hours of Labor: 

The basic eight-hour day is recognized as applying in all cases in 
which existing law requires it. In all other cases the question of 
hours of labor shall be settled with due regard to governmental 
necessities, and the welfare, health, and proper comfort of the 
workers. 


Maximum Production: 

The maximum production of all war industries should be main- 
tained, and methods of work and operation on the part of employers 
or workers which operate to delay or limit production, or which have 
a tendency to artificially increase the cost thereof, should be dis- 
continued. 


Mobilization of Labor: 

For the purpose of mobilizing the labor supply, with a view to 
its rapid and effective distribution, a permanent list of the number 
of skilled and other workers available in different parts of the nation 
shall be kept on file by the Department of Labor, the information to 
be constantly furnished: 

1. By the trade unions. 

2. By state employment bureaus and federal agencies of like 
character. 

3. By the managers and operators of industrial establishments 
throughout the country. 

These agencies should be given opportunity to aid in the distribu- 
tion of labor, as necessity demands. 

Custom of Localities: 

In fixing wages, hours and conditions of labor, regard should al- 
ways be had to the labor standards, wage scales and other condi- 
tions prevailing in the localities affected. 

The Living Wage: 

1. The right of all workers, including common laborers, to a 
living wage is hereby declared. 

2. In fixing wages, minimum rates of pay shall be established 
which will insure the subsistence of the worker and his family in 
health and reasonable comfort. ; 


The report was signed by the following persons: Repre- 
senting the employers, Loyal A. Osborne, New York, vice- 
president of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, and chairman of the executive committee of the 
National Industrial Conference Board; H. B. Worden, presi- 
dent of the Submarine Boat Company; W. J. Vandervoort, 
East Moline, Ill., president of the Root & Vandervoort Engi- 


neering Company; L. F. Loree, New York, president of the - 


Delaware & Hudson Railroad Company; C. Edwin Michael, 
president of the Virginia Bridge and Iron Company. 

Representing the workers: Frank J. Hayes, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, Indianapolis; William L. 
Hutcheson, president of the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America, Indianapolis; Thomas Savage, 
member of the Executive Council of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, Washington, D. C.; Victor Olander, 
representative of the International Seamen’s Union of 
America, Chicago; T. A. Rickert, president of the United 
Garment Workers of America, Chicago. William H. Taft 
and Frank P. Walsh represented the public. 

The fact that it was possible for these representatives of 
organizations which have been frankly hostile to each other, 


to sit down and come to an agreement upon such recommen- . 


dations is just another one of the indications of a changed 
spirit that the war has been effective in bringing to pass. 
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The Potter’s Field 


By Harry Lee 


THINK the gray East River knows 


The morgue’s dun driftwood 
As she flows, 
And, like a mother, 

On her breast 

She bears them 

To the place of rest. 


She knows them all— 
The young, the old, 
The wise, the fool, 
The meek, the bold— 
Between the Island 
And the Town, 

She carries them 

And lays them down. 


This brother, 

In his winding sheet, 
Need trudge no more 
On bleeding feet. 


This pallid sister 
Cares not now 
That love forgets 
The passioned vow. 


This poor,. wee thing, 

A pinch of dust, 

A tiny, faded flower 

Of lust, 

Knew but a cry, a gasp, 
And then 

Sleep— 

And the folded wings again, 


I think the gray East River knows 
The barren acres’ 

Numbered rows, 

Whose cross 

Speaks neither praise nor blame, 
Only— 


“He calls His own by name.” 
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The following is a summary of the provisions of 
the memorandum, made up by the London Times, 
with the more important changes in the document 
as adopted by the British labor movement indicated 
between brackets* :— 


The parties reaffirm the declaration of February 14, 1915, 
that they are inflexibly resolved to fight until victory is 
achieved to accomplish the liberation of Belgium and of all 
peoples annexed by force, but to resist any attempt to trans- 
form a defensive war into a war of conquest. 


All States must be pressed to join a Léague of Nations for 
the prevention of wars. This involves the complete demo- 
cratization of all countries. The rules on which the league 
will be founded must be included in the Treaty of Peace. 
[This section has been redrafted; the League of Nations 
is given greater prominence and its powers and duties are 
more precisely defined; and an explicit acceptance of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s general principles is added.] 


The establishment of the League of Nations gives a new 
aspect to territorial problems. It removes the last excuse 
for “strategic protections.” The supreme right of each 
people to determine its own destiny must now prevail. [The 
right of self-determination is made the sole ground for ter- 
ritorial readjustments; the other ground—‘“for the purpose 
of removing any obvious cause of future international con- 
flict’”—is omitted, in view of the powers assigned to the 
League of Nations.] 


BELGIUM AND ALSACE-LORRAINE 


Liberation and reparation for Belgium are a foremost condi- 
tion of peace. 


The question of Alsace and Lorraine is one of right, not ter- 
ritorial adjustment. Germany having broken the Treaty of 
Frankfurt, the new Treaty of Peace must nullify the vio- 
lation of the right of the inhabitants of the two provinces 
to dispose of their own destinies. When this is done France 
can agree to a fresh consultation of the inhabitants. [The 
original document merely denounced the crime of 1871, ex- 
pressed sympathy with the inhabitants, and asked that they 
should be allowed to decide their future position. The 
alteration makes it clear that disannexation must precede 
a plébiscite.] 


THES BALIGANS AN DAIRY: 


Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania, Albania, and all the Balkan 
territories occupied by military force must be evacuated 
and each people must be given full liberty to settle its own 
destiny. The Balkan States should be federated for the 
settlement of common problems by mutual arrangement. 
{The explicit demand for the liberation of Serbia and the 
other occupied territories is new.] 


The claims of Italians outside the Italian boundaries to be 
united with Italy are supported, and the legitimate interests 
of Italy in the adjacent seas are recognized. Slavs in 
Italian territory and Italians in Slavonian territory must 
have full liberty of local self-government. [The reference 
to Slavs and Slavonian territory is new.] 


POLAND AND RUSSIA 


Poland must be reconstituted in unity and independence, with 
free access to the sea. [This is made more emphatic.] 


Any annexation by Germany, open or disguised, of Livonia, 
Courland or Lithuania would be a flagrant and wholly in- 
admissible violation of international law. [A new pro- 
vision. ] 


plement to its issue of March 23. 


“A League of Nations and Full Democracy” 


Memorandum on War Aims Adopted by the Inter-Allied Labor and Socialist Conference 
in London 


1 The War-Aims were published in full by the London Times on February 25, and in full by the New Republic, as a sup- 


JEWS AND THE TURKS 


Equal rights are demanded for Jews in all countries. 


Palestine should be freed from Turkish oppression and form 
a free state under international guarantee to which the Jews 
may return to work out their own salvation. 


Armenia, Mesopotamia and Arabia cannot be restored to 
the tyranny of the Sultan and his Pashas. If the peoples 
cannot. settle their own destinies, they should be placed 
under the administration of an international commission, 
subject to the League of Nations. 


The Dardanelles should be permanently neutralized, under 
the control of the League of Nations. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Dismemberment of Austria-Hungary is not proposed, but the 
claims of the Czecho-Slovaks and the Yugo-Slavs to inde- 
pendence are not merely questions for internal decision. 
National independence should be given to peoples which 
demand it, and they should be free to substitute a federa- 
tion of Danubian states for the Austro-Hungarian empire. ° 
[A new provision.] 


PULOTRAROP COLONIES 


The natives of all colonies and dependencies must be pro- 
tected against capitalist exploitation. Administrative au- 
tonomy should be granted to all groups sufficiently civilized, 
and to others a progressive participation in local govern- 
ment. 


Colonies taken by conquest must be the subject of special 
consideration at the Peace Conference. Those in tropical 
Africa should be controlled in accordance with international 
agreement under the League of Nations. [The proposal 
that the Colonies of tropical Africa should be handed over 
to the League of Nations is modified, and the problem of 
other conquered colonies, not expressly mentioned in the 
old memorandum, is left an open question.] 


NO ECONOMIC BOYCOTT 


There should be no economic boycott of any country after 
the war. Surpluses of foodstuffs, raw materials, and ship- 
ping should be allocated to the different countries accord- 
ing to their needs. : 


Every government must take steps to prevent unemployment 
on the demobilization of armies and the disbandment of 
munition workers. 


RESTORATION AND COMPENSATION 


The restoration of devastated areas should be one of the 
most imperative duties of all countries, any international 
fund for the purpose being administered by an international 
commission. 


A Court of Claims and Accusations should be set up to in- 
vestigate allegations of cruelty, violence, and theft, and to 
award compensation or damages to the persons wronged, 
payable by the individual or government condemned. 


Special attention is drawn to the loss of life and property of 
merchant seamen and other non-combatants resulting from 
inhuman and ruthless conduct. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The opinion is expressed that an international conference 
of labor and Socialist organizations, held under proper 
conditions, would at this stage help to remove obstacles to 
peace. Such a conference should be organized by an im- 
partial committee. An essential condition to it should be 
that all the organizations represented had publicly declared 
their peace terms in conformity with the principles of “No 
annexations or punitive indemnities, and the right of all 
peoples to self-determination,” and were working to secure 
the adoption of those principles by their governments. 
[This is a new clause.] 


Two-Edged 
The British Labor Offensive as Documented by the British Press 
By Paul U. Kellogg 


EDITOR OF THE SURVEY 


HE charge upon General Foch as supreme com- 

mander of allied and American forces in France is 

to engineer such swift, united resistance to the tre- 

mendous German drive as to leave it a crumpled and 
disastrous failure. But beneath his immediate commission 
observers have been quick to see in this move, prompted by the 
crisis, a further step toward organizing that super-national 
force to check and thwart aggression which has been advocated 
as the essential arm of a league of nations. 

The inter-allied labor conference last month in London was 
a manifestation of another essential factor—a first joining of 
hands, if you will, of great social groups among the allies that 
found common cause in the principles which they held should 
enter into the constitution and legislation of such a league. 

Some of the leading British papers were quick to seize 
upon the labor development, and for not unrelated reasons. 
Yet so wide has been the gulf between American and English 
public discussion that few American journals saw this sig- 
nificance, and others, ordinarily democratic in their sympa- 
thies, have mistakenly denounced English labor. 

My belief is that if the present German offensive should 
hold its bloody gains in France this summer and strengthen 
the grip of the Prussian imperialists in Germany, the British 
labor movement will prove a tremendous force for coherence 
and endurance at home. It has, in its own statement of war 
aims and in the statement it elicited from the British govern- 
ment, given the people democratic issues which will fire them 
afresh in the same way that the issues at stake in the over- 
running of Belgium in the early days of the war fired them. 
On the other hand, if, as I expect—from such impressions as 
a layman gathers in talking with army men and war cor- 
respondents—the Germans are forced back or will have paid 
so ghastly a price for winning the desolate strip they gave up 
a year ago, that tremendous repercussions of feeling will 
follow in Germany, and the war will enter another stage, 
then it will be altogether clear how opportune it is that this 
deliberate and unified democratic movement in English life 
has asserted itself along lines kindred to President Wilson’s 
democratic statesmanship. 

In such a situation, it is important, even in the midst of 
supreme events which may recast currents of thought by 
nations and continents, to gauge the real meaning of the 
British movement as it gathered head in February, so as the 
better to judge it at any future stage. In other words, to 
help bridge the gulf which has separated public discussion in 
the two countries, and make for that unity which can only 
come of free exchange of views. Many chasms enter into 
that gulf. Not the least is distance—the fact, for example, 
that only now in the midst of these events have the news- 
papers reached us which give a clear exhibit of responsible 
English opinion. There is the gulf that lies between a nation 
within sound of the great guns and one 3,000 miles away; 
the gulf between the psychology of a people in the fourth 
year of war and one in the first. And moreover, there have 
been more than these natural difficulties to overcome in 
arriving at unity of feeling, or even at understanding. Only 


last week the Literary Digest, for example, purported to give 
a transcript of British, French and American opinion which, 
so far as the two former were concerned, was as unrepresen- 
tative as if the New York Sun, Times, Herald and Tribune 
were conceived as a sufficient exhibit of American opinion, 
either geographically or as reflectors of popular sentiment. 
And it indeed is just such a limited coterie of American news- 
papers that is usually quoted in the cables to the English 
press. Along with the proverbial limitations of “news,” 
which takes small notice of opinion until it issues in action, 
there have been the inhibitions of censorship, of propaganda, 
and of other forms of bureaucratic control by semi-national 
interests over the currents of communication beween the two 
countries. 

To illustrate, let me quote an editorial published in the 
London Daily News of February 16: 


We have been anything but happy in our choice of emissaries 
to America in the past three years. At the present time there is a 
party of British trade unionists in America. They were selected 
by the war cabinet, not by the labor movement in this country, and 
they are in point of fact utterly unrepresentative of the solid mass 
of British labor on so vital a question as the holding of an interna- 
tional conference. Mr. Appleton’s attitude, for example, is diamet- 
rically opposed to the decision of the four million members repre- 
sented by the Trade Union Congress. It is well that that should be 
recognized in America for we cannot allow differences of purpose 
to be assumed where, in fact, they do not exist. And if there is 
one prediction that can be made with more confidence than another 
of the trend of the growing volume of democratic thought in Eng- 
land, it is that it will flow with ever increasing momentum down 
the channels cut by the authorized exponents of the policy of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Wilson’s League of Nations is the beacon hope of the 
democracy of Great Britain. His resolve that the war shall remain 
a war of liberation and not of aggrandizement is their resolve. 
They, like him, demand that the military weapon shall, continu- 
ously, be reinforced by the political. So far as their spokesmen 
convey any other impression, they convey a false impression. 


In judging of the British labor offensive, we need to dis- 
tinguish between the statement of war aims, built up by the 
two great British trade union organizations, and the procedure 
by which they have hoped to make these aims tell; to mark, 
moreover, the relation of that procedure to just such events 
as those of the past fortnight. For the threat of a German 
offensive hung over the sessions of the Inter-allied Labor Con- 
ference in London in late February. 


The War Aims 


First, as to the war aims themselves. Repeatedly, in the 
course of the war—whether a year or more ago at the time of 
the President’s first request to the allies for a statement of war 
aims, or recently in the exchanges as to Japanese intervention 
in Siberia—Americans who have access to the British press 
have caught the note of comprehension and democratic sym- 
pathy with the American viewpoint in such journals as the 
Manchester Guardian. Here is what the Guardian says of 
the war aims of the Inter-allied Labor Conference: 


‘ . Above all and through all runs the demand, not as a sequel 
in the conclusion of peace, but as an essential part of the terms of 
peace, for the establishment of an effective League of Nations, for 
disarmament, for the substitution of international law for force, 
and, as a corollary of these things, for open diplomacy, the publica- 
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tion of all treaties, the effective control of foreign affairs by popu- 
larly elected bodies. It follows, of course, that if governments are 
to rest upon consent and foreign affairs are to be controlled by pop- 
ularly elected bodies, there will be no room left for the autocracies, 
and that conclusion is plainly drawn. It is indeed designed that 
the whole of the belligerent nations shall form part of the League 
of Nations, and no conditions of entry are in terms imposed. But 
no nation could enter a league with such function and such a con- 
stitution which had not pretty effectively democratized itself—more 
effectively indeed, as regards control of foreign affairs, than has our 
own country up to the present moment. The first object of such 
a league is declared to be the one laid down by President Wilson 
for his own people, “to make the world safe for democracy,” and 
it is to a democratic world, and a democratic world only, that the 
conference looks for the mighty step forward in the adjustment of 
human affairs which is necessary as the sequel to this war if 
worse, and much worse, is not to befall us in the days to come. 


This is the answer of democracy to autocracy, today so seem- 
ingly triumphant, and it is surely a notable one. It is, be it ob- 
served, the answer not of British democracy alone, but of the labor 
forces of the allied nations. The governments have so far failed 
to draw up a common program of war aims; the conference has 
done it for them. All the world can now know the policy of allied 
labor, and labor among the central powers may usefully ponder it. 
What will it say? That we have yet to learn, and nothing must 
stand in the way of our learning it. For in truth it is on the accord 
of the democracies far more than on that of their governments for 
the time being that the future depends. Indeed, it may yet be that 
only through the effective accord of the peoples can peace be 
reached at all. It is for the peoples, therefore, to assert themselves, 
our own people, the French and Italian peoples, the German and 
Austrian peoples. What hope, will it be said, is there of that? 
How is a triumphant militarism, at this very moment rich with 
spoil, to be crushed and broken? Perhaps the triumph is pretty far 
from being as complete as it seems; perhaps even its leaders have 
something more than a suspicion that their power rests on no very 
stable base, and that unless they in their turn can offer their people 
something more than conquest, can at least assure them peace, there 
may be limits to the endurance of the most patient. But in order 
that the peoples in those countries may have some stable ground to 
go upon, in order that they may know what for them peace would 
mean, it is essential that the terms should be clearly stated, and 
stated collectively. That is what the inter-allied conference has 
done so far as labor is concerned. It is well done, and the allied 
governments would be well advised speedily to follow suit. When 
it is fully known_to the German people that peace means not sub- 
jection but liberty=there is no saying what useful transformations 
may not follow. = 


But it may be said that the Manchester Guardian is a 
liberal paper, which has a critical attitude towards not a 
few of the activities of the British War Cabinet. Let us 
turn, therefore, to the editorial page of the London Times, the 
chief of the Northcliffe press. On February 25, the Times 
published the war-aims memorandum of the Inter-allied Con- 
ference in full, and described the memorandum as in the main 
“sound and sensible.’ Under the heading, A Democratic 
Challenge, the Times said in its leading editorial: 


The organizers of the Allied Labour-Socialist Conference of last 
week have every right to congratulate themselves on the result. 
In the first place they secured agreement, which is in itself no small 
triumph; and, in the second place, they did so, not by watering down 
the British labor memorandum to a few colorless generalities, but 
rather by amplifying and strengthening it. The result is a very 
long, detailed and definite statement of war aims and peace terms. 
The weakest part is the preamble, taken from a resolution adopted 
at a Socialist conference held three years ago, and implying that 
the war is due to general causes and especially to the “capitalist” 
order of society. . 


Readers who approve of some parts of the statement and object to 
others, must remember that it is addressed primarily to the labor 
Socialists of enemy countries, and that it speaks a language to which 
they are accustomed. It is not the voice of the nation; it represents 
a point of view, and if it occasionally ascends into a somewhat 
nebulous atmosphere, that does not weaken the firm and positive 
stand taken on essential matters. As a whole, it offers far more 
ground for satisfaction than for objection. 


The differences between the new international statement and the 
British memorandum adopted in December are considerable and im- 
portant. As we have said, the earlier draft has been amplified and 
strengthened in detail and its logical sequence has been much im- 
proved. The first important difference is the prominent place as- 
signed to the project of a League of Nations. That is a project 
which has been put forward by President Wilson and by many 
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other persons, but it has not, so far as we know, been previously 
laid down so explicitly and in so much detail. It is postulated as 
the future guardian of democracy and the key to the problem of 
preventing war forever. Further, it is to be the agency by which 
che principle of self-determination for nations is to be realized. 
It is forcibly urged that the right of self-determination would be 
valueless if it were at the mercy of fresh violation, and therefore 
that it must be protected by a super-national authority, which only 
the proposed league can supply. But, more than that, it is con- 
tended that the establishment of an effective super-national authority 
implies the complete democratization of all countries, with the 
abolition of autocratic powers and other features of the present or 
past politics of nations. It follows that if self-determination and 
the prevention of future wars depend on the establishment of a 
League of Nations wielding effective authority, and if this in turn 
involves complete democratization of the nations adhering to it, 
then it is evident that the first step towards the realization of the 
ideals set out is democratization. This means, when applied to the 
actual conditions before us, either that Germany must first be 
thoroughly democratized before any progress can be made, or that 
the League of Nations, formed without her, must be prepared to 
compel her compliance by force of arms. We agree. A League of 
Nations would be a farce with Germany as she is, ruled by a single 
will, cherishing boundless ambitions, restrained by no scruples, bound 
by no compact, owning no law but necessity, and armed to the 
teeth. . 


The Question of Procedure 


CoMPARE these paragraphs with the following from a circu- 
lar letter sent out by Ralph M. Easley, chairman of the 
Executive Council of the National Civic Federation, in ad- 
vance of a meeting of that body on March 16.1 


There has been observable within the last few weeks the rapid 
development of a serious break, in this country as well as in Europe, 
between a combination of the Pacifist, Socialist, Bolshevik and other 
pro-German forces, on the one hand, and, on the other, the organized 
labor movement (represented in this country by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Railway Brotherhoods) and the other ele- 
ments in our national life that stand for continuing the war until 
a just and permanent peace can be secured. 


The offensive has been taken by the Pacifists and Socialists in 
Europe and they are now arranging to send to this country a dele- 
gation to promote a program which practically means the securing 
of an immediate German peace. This is accomplished by the call- 
ing of an international labor and Socialist conference at Stockholm 
or in Switzerland, where an overwhelming majority of the delegates, 
selected on the Socialist Party and Socialist Union membership 
basis, would be Germans or pro-Germans, thus enabling the Ger- 
mans to dominate every feature of the program. 


As a part of the program of the Pacifist-Socialists, who have 
arranged to send a delegation here to initiate the propaganda in 
this country, a lure is held out to labor in the form of a proposed 
“after the war industrial program,’ which, when stripped of all 
unnecessary verbiage, means nothing more nor less than Karl Marx 
Socialism, which has been repudiated by the labor organizations of 
the United States. As a prelude, or shall we say “barrage,” they 
have already inaugurated from England an attack on the American 
Federation of Labor and especially on Mr. Gompers, as well as on 
British labor delegates now in this country who represent the 
trade union movement in Great Britain in the same manner as the 
American Federation of Labor and the Railway Brotherhoods rep- 
resent organized labor here, the trade union movement being the 
only one that has ever accomplished anything in the interest of 
labor in this or any other country. These assailed British delegates 
are the gentlemen who will be the guests of the National Civi 
Federation at luncheon on Saturday. ; 


The make-up of the labor delegation sent to this country 
by the British government is sufficiently clear, from the edi- 
torial quoted from the London Daily News. The internal 
economic program of the British Labour Party will be 
reviewed in a later issue of the Survey. How far such 
American critics were behind not only the liberal but the 
conservative British press in recognizing the true character of 
the inter-allied presentment of war aims scarcely needs com- 


1] was asked to speak at this meeting on the proposed industrial program 
of the British Labour Party, and was the only speaker who discussed the 
topic. The circular letter quoted was not sent to me in advance of the 
meeting; and for an hour and three-quarters, with but four minutes for 
rebuttal. not my paper of the morning, but my articles in the Survey for 
March 2 and 9 were the subject of a personal and heated attack in line with 
the temper of the circular letter, by Mr. Gompers and William English 
Walling; one spokesman for the administration of the American Federation 
of Labor, and the other a former exponent of syndicalism. 
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ment after the editorials quoted above. The remaining points 
in this circular letter have to do not with the statement of war 
aims, but with questions of personnel and procedure w hich 
afford our second basis for judgment. 

The London conference, according to the official statement 
issued at its closing session, consisted of the following dele- 
gations: 


The members of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress and of the National Executive of the Labour Party; 
representatives of the Italian Socialist Union and the Italian Official 
Socialists; representatives of the Confédération Général du Travail 
and of the French Socialist Party; and representatives of the Bel- 
gian Labour Party. There were also present consultative delegates 
from South Africa, Rumania, and the South Slav organizations. 


Messages were read from organizations in New Zealand, Portu- 
gal, South Africa, Rumania and the Social Revolutionary Party in 
Russia, endorsing the British labor memorandum on war aims. 


M. Camille Huysmans (secretary of the International Socialist 
Bureau) read a telegram sent to the French Socialist Party by MM. 
Roussanoff, Soukhomline, and Erlich, on behalf of the Menshevik 
section of the Russian Social Democratic Party and the Russian 
Social Revolutionary Party, intimating that these sections of the 
Russian Socialist movement had appointed delegates to attend the 
Inter-Allied Conference. The Bolshevist government, however, had 
refused passports to the delegations, and the message recorded their 
emphatic protest against this measure. 


Incidentally, the concluding sentence supplies an interesting 
footnote to the attempt to identify the proceedings at London 
with the Bolsheviki and the Brest negotiations. “There were 
present at London, however, representatives of the Italian 
Official Socialists, whose national officers, Lazzari and Bom- 
bacci, were sentenced last month to imprisonment for issuing 
circulars in November, December and January, in which they 
urged, according to the Rome dispatches, “‘every possible oppo- 
sition to war,” and upheld “their Russian comrades.” ‘Their 
defense was that they considered themselves bound by the In- 
ternational Socialist Congress at Basel in 1912, and “that it 
was their duty to remain apart from the war and do every- 
thing they could to secure peace.” 

At London, also, the French minority Socialists had equal 
representation with the French majority (numerically the 
names are now reported a misfit) in the united French dele- 
gation; but the Kienthalians (the extremists) were not repre- 
sented. But to set up the inference that the London confer- 
ence was only a new front for these groups is as beside the 
mark as were the efforts to characterize the suffrage movement 
in its earlier stages by the positions taken on marriage by some 
of the more pronounced feminists; or to identify the Lincoln 
Republicans with the abolitionists in the campaign of eight- 
een-sixty. The engineers of the British labor offensive set the 
gauge of their movement broad enough to draw into their 
affirmative program and procedure, elements which until now 
had been largely negative in their attitude towards the war, 
together with the vastly larger groups which have been for 
the war. To do less than that would have been to defeat the 
very purpose of the movement, namely, to afford a constructive 
sluice-way for all the springs of working-class unrest and 

-aspiration among the western democracies and turn them 
into a dynamic force. But it is this affirmative program and 
procedure which, as such, unites them and is the object of 
their support. é 

The initiative of the conference by the more conservative 
elements was in itself a response to those very forces which 
were reflected in the swing to the left in 1917 both among 
English labor men and among English liberals. As the Lon- 
don correspondent of the Manchester Guardian pointed out in 
his news letter, commenting on the success of the February 
conference to get together, where that of last August failed, 
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program and procedure were the result of a distinct will for 
unity. As in all democratic movements, it is possible that at 
some future stage the center of gravity may swing still further 
to the left. But the course of military events on both fronts, 
in which the ruthless power and intention of the German 
imperialists has shown itself in such stark contrast to the 
ability of the German Socialists to counter it, can have no 
other result than to stiffen the conviction of the conference 
leadership in standing out for the unremitting prosecution of 
the war as the resistance of the democracies to the transcend- 
ing threat of Prussian militarism. At the same time they will 
await those crystallizations in working-class purpose in Ger- 
many which they believe their joint unimperialistic overtures 
—like the manganese that is thrown from the outside into the 
molten mass of the converter in a steel mill—may yet help to 
bring into being. 

The London conference—and this is a point which the 
earlier cables did not bring out—made the convincing mani- 
festation of that change on the part of the German labor 
and Socialist groups a prerequisite to any inter-belligerent 
meeting. 


German Labor Must Come Across 


THE paragraph in its war aims memorandum reads: 


As an essential condition to an international conference the com- 
mission is of the opinion that the organizers of the conference should 
satisfy themselves that all the organizations to be represented put 
in precise form, by a public declaration, their peace terms in con- 
formity with the principles “no annexations or punitive indemni- 
ties, and the right of all peoples to self-determination,” and that they 
are working with all their power to obtain from their governments 
the necessary guarantees to apply those principles honestly and unre- 
servedly to all questions to be dealt with at any official peace con- 
ference. 


The Belgian delegation, which for the first time came into 
an inter-allied conference without a mandate to oppose an 
international gathering, carried conviction as to this conserva- 
tive procedure. Moreover, the London conference did not 
attempt to re-establish the International Socialist Bureau, with 
its old scheme of representation; but decided that any inter- 
national conference, 
held during the period of hostilities, should be organized by a com- 
mittee whose impartiality cannot be questioned: It should be held 
in-a neutral country, under such ‘conditions as would inspire confi- 
dence; and the conference should be fully representative of all the 
labor and Socialist movements in all the belligerent countries accept- 
ing the conditions under which the conference is conyoked. 

The fact that the Italian reformists and the French 
majority groups—the pro-war wings of the Socialist parties 
in the Latin countries which have shared in the war ministries 
—no less than the Belgian Socialists similarly placed—-were 
for this procedure is evidence that they had confidence in the 
safeguards outlined. We must weigh that against snap 
judgments on this side of the water that the Germans would 
“dominate every feature of the program.” 

The man who actually drafted the original British war 
aims memorandum was Sidney Webb, who, from the begin- 
ning, has been backing up the war in the New Statesman. The 
man who presided at the joint conference which adopted the 
memorandum was Frank Purdy, who, while the Nottingham 
meeting was on, was out on the big square speaking at the 
“tank” for war bonds. Americans will remember one of the 
strongest British labor leaders who has visited this country 
on a government mission since the war began. He is J. H. 
Thomas. And he headed the delegation of the National 
Union of Railway Men at the Nottingham convention, which 
confirmed the war aims and advanced the procedure for 
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inter-allied and inter-belligerent labor conferences. ‘The sig- 
nificant thing is that we have here a new alignment in the 
English working class movement—in which supporters of the 
war as a defensive one against German aggression, Henderson, 


Webb, Thomas and the old majority struck hands with men’ 


like Ramsey McDonald and Robert Smillie, who have stood 
out for working class negotiations from the first year of the 
war. The issue was not pacifism, but imperialism, and the new 
working majority offered itself as a nucleus around which the 
democratic forces in England might unite. 

It is significant that at the London conference itself the 
British representation was confined to the executives of the 
Labour Party and the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress, and the smaller, more radical, Independent 
Labour Party, which has a separate affiliation with the Inter- 
national, was left out. It is equally significant that in every 
case the chairmanships of the important working committees 
went to the conservatives. M. Renaudel, the French majority 
‘Socialist who has recently been exposing German spy activities 
in the industrial districts of France, was named as head of 
the committee to report on the League of Nations; Mr. Webb 
as head of the territorial commission; J. H. Thomas, M. P., as 
head of the economic commission; Albert Thomas (former 
French minister of munitions) as head of the committee on 
publicity and drafting; and Arthur Henderson as head of the 
committee on the advisability and conditions of an interna- 
tional conference. In a subsequent interview, in one of the 
English papers, Mr. Henderson pointed out that the proposed 
international conference had been cast deliberately in a form 
which would give it a trade union no less than a Socialist basis, 
so as to make it broadly representative of the workers, including 
such organizations as the British Labour Congress, the Con- 
féderation Générale du Travail, and the American Federation 


of Labor. 


British Views of an International Meeting 
But here again we can turn to outside witnesses of stand- 
ing. ‘The London Times gives the history of the British 
labor offensive in all but the same words that I employed in 
my article of March 9. It began: 


The present conference of labor and Socialist parties representing 
the allied countries is evidently guided by skillful hands. They 
have gone to work in a methodical and purposeful way, very dif- 
ferent from the crude and impetuous attempt to hold a general in- 
ternational meeting at Stockholm last summer. It is clear now that 
if the meeting then proposed had been held it would have been a 
Babel of discordant voices expressing irreconcilable views in diverse 
tongues and with extreme heat. . The project fell through at 
the outset because no preliminary agreement could be reached in this 
country among the intended delegates. The problem of overcoming 
this initial difficulty has occupied the best heads among them during 
the ensuing six months, and substantial progress has been made 
along a very laborious road... . 


Of the whole procedure, the Manchester Guardian of Feb- 
ruary 25 said: 


It is a sound and practical program and it is to be hoped that none 
of the allied governments will raise any objection to its being carried 
out. It ought, on the contrary, to be welcomed by all. 


While the conference was on, the London Daily News 
held that 


the importance of the agreement there is every prospect of at- 
taining at the present conference can hardly be over-rated. . 


There are certain services to the world which only democracy can 
render. No appeal, no warning, no menace from the British gov- 
ernment, or the French, or even the American, will detach a single 
German democrat from his allegiance to the Kaiser. If German 
democracy is to be kept true, or made true, to democratic principle, 
it must be by the establishment of a frank understanding with the 
democracies of England and Italy and America and France. If 
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Russia is to be saved even yet from the cataclysmic disasters that 
threaten her, it can only be as she establishes with western democ- 
racy relations she will never countenance with western governments. 


In discussing the project of an international labor con- 
ference, the London Times called attention to points which 
“must be given consideration,” such as that enemy labor “may 
return specious answers” which will have to be “carefully 
scrutinized before going further.” Nonetheless, this is what 
the Times said of the procedure which was determined upon 
and which, if this British journal closely identified with the 
administration found worth fair discussion, would seem at 
least to have warranted a fair hearing from American labor 
bodies : 


Let us, therefore, suppose again that the allied labor declaration 
of war aims is brought to the notice of the corresponding bodies in 
the enemy countries. The first object is to extract an answer from 
them which will show their real position, and if that agrees in any 
measure with the allied labor views, then to proceed further with 
negotiations and attempt the international meeting. ‘The eventual 
object appears to be to convince the enemy labor representatives that 
they have been deceived by their own government and that no inten- 
tion of crushing or ruining them is cherished on this side; that what 
we are fighting against is German “militarism” and the gospel of 
force which it represents. 

That is a fair and proper object which has been pursued by Presi- 
dent Wilson and others; and not only have the labor organizations 
a right to pursue it too, but they can in some respects do so more 
effectively than statesmen or governments. . 


The question of whether, in view of the great German 
offensive, the time is opportune or may become so. for pro- 
moting such an inter-belligerent labor conference is quite 
another matter. 

But while the proposal for it may be shelved for the present, 
and the plan to send a delegation to America may. be held 
up pending the arrival of labor men sent from this country, to 
say that the British labor offensive as a whole has been aban- 
doned is to mistake its temper. Vorwarts doesn’t make that 
mistake when it charges that Mr. Henderson “preaches the 
aim of reconciliation, but does so raising the fist of enduring 
readiness for war.” It is resistance to German militarism 
which is the other edge of the British labor sword—or plough- 
share, if you will—and which is being driven home as part of 
the general marshalling of allied arms to meet the shock of the 
German drive. Emile Vandervelde, Belgian minister of in- 
tendence, spoke at London in a way which forecast the present 
situation. He said: 


We are meeting in very serious times. At the time this conference 
assembled, it was stated in the newspapers that all the forces of 
imperial Germany were to be thrown against Paris. On that very 
day, we also learned that the Russian revolution, overcome by the 
weight of its own miseries, and its own mistakes, had resigned itself 
to the signing of peace with the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns. 
We cannot ignore what the Bolshevikists have done to discredit 
their own country, and international socialism, but we must not for- 
get, on the other hand, what the Russian revolution has done for 
internationalism and socialism. In the splendor of its first triumph, 
it proclaimed those principles which, adopted by President Wilson, 
will form the basis of the democratic peace of tomorrow. 


But we have more to do than to congratulate ourselves on the 
achievement of the Russian revolution; we must also draw lessons 
from its failures. The great lesson is that democracy was commit- 
ting an irretrievable mistake by throwing away its arms before im- 
perialism had been defeated. Whilst holding the olive branch in 
one hand, we have to hold the sword in the other. We have been 
forced to take up the sword as the only means of defense. We must 
not forget that if we are able to assemble here, it is because the 
British navy holds the seas, and the millions of allied soldiers main- 
tain the line. If the German offensive were to succeed the resolutions 
we pass would be mere “scraps of paper” and of no more value 
than the bank notes of the Russian state bank. If our soldiers are 
able to throw back the attack with which we are threatened, we 
shall have the glorious opportunity of taking a leading part in the 
effort that can then be made to attain a just and democratic peace. 


Two further quotations can be made from two delegates, 
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one a Frenchman and one an Englishman, who in a sense 
may be said to stand as the chief exponents of the working- 
class movement in their countries. “The point of both of them 
has to deal neither with the procedure of an international con- 
ference nor with the western front, but rather with the 
first edge of labor’s blade—the organization of a working class 
political and moral offensive as a new force in the world 
struggle. 

M. Albert Thomas, who as minister of munitions earlier in 
the war is credited with doing for France what Lloyd George 
did for England in speeding up the production of war ma- 
terial, toured England following the London conference, 
speaking on platforms with members of the cabinet and others 
in behalf of Anglo-French understanding and unity. At Lon- 
don he stood for the same thing in the conference of the 
workers. 

At the opening session he reported that never had there 
been such a “healthy and unanimous collaboration between 
the Socialist Party and the Federation of Labor in France as 
now.” “The French Socialist Party in their National 
Council had registered agreement in such a majority that it 
might be described as practically unanimous.”’ And at the 
closing luncheon, the London Times quotes him as saying that 
the conference had done what the governments and the old tra- 
ditional diplomacy had refused to do. It had never hesitated to 
face difficulties and differences, even on delicate questions. It had 
been able to deal with the question of the colonies, although that 
vitally affected certain British interests. The delegates had also 


been able to discuss frankly and fully the war aims of Italy. They 
had not hesitated, as governments had done, to support the claims 


of oppressed nationalities, and they had given a definite reply to 


the appeal of the southern Slavs. The governments were concerning 
themselves with propaganda in Germany. Lord Northcliffe had 
been placed in charge of this work here. If he was to be well ad- 
vised he would not rely exclusively on the help of business men, 
scientists, or newspaper men, but would turn to the representatives 
of the working classes. Then he would receive sound advice on 
the best method of speaking to the German people. 


Arthur Henderson, in speaking at the closing luncheon, 
said: 


In spite of cajolery and misrepresentation, we say to our critics: 
After nearly tour years of ruthless slaughter and destruction, in 
which humanity is slowly bleeding to death, it is time that the 
military effort was seriously supplemented—not superseded or sup- 
planted, but seriously supplemented—by the pressure of the moral 
and the political weapon. It appears to us that the interests of all 
the nations involved in the struggle and the interests of humanity 
as a whole render it imperative that the war should cease the 
moment the conditions of a world-peace are assured. 


As I understand the position of allied labor, it is this: We seek a 
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victory; but we do not seek a victory of a militarist or diplomatic 
nature. We seek a triumph for great principles and noble ideals. 
We are not influenced by imperialist ambitions or selfish national 
interests. We seek a victory; but it must be a victory for interna- 
tional moral and spiritual forces, finding its expression in a peace 
based upon the inalienable rights of common humanity. By the 
acceptance of the amended war aims, the Inter-Allied Conference 
has declared that, whilst we are unprepared to continue the conflict 
for an imperialistic peace for the allies, neither would we consent 
to the acceptance of terms which would mean a German militarist 
peace. We have made our declarations of policy in good faith, 
repudiating all deceit and cunning. We shall refuse to countenance 
any attempt by either group of belligerents to defeat the principles 
for which we stand. We shall oppose any unscrupulous applica- 
tion of these principles to any particular cases in which any country 
may be interested. We shall continue to press our case against all 
opposition, whether it be internal or external, in order that we may 
eventually secure that constructive, democratic peace so essential 
to social and economic progress the world over. 


In order to secure such a peace we are ready to cooperate on 
the principles of conciliation with all elements, whether they be 
allied, neutral, or amongst the belligerent peoples. All peoples 
we are prepared to cooperate with who are inspired by principles 
identical with those upon which our peace proposals are based. 
Doubtless we shall again be charged with pacifism, and told that 
we are playing the game of the enemy. Let me say emphatically 
that though we are not seeking exclusively a French peace, an 
Italian peace, or a British peace, we are all of us, I believe, much 
more strongly opposed to a German peace. Nor do we want “peace 
at any price.” 

We must do everything in our power to hold an international 
conference under proper conditions, and as speedily as circumstances 
will permit. We must use that international conference as an 
opportunity for removing every obstacle that stands in the way 


_of an honourable, just, world-settlement. 


A group of American labor leaders have been sent to 
England. They will have a chance to clear up misunderstand- 
ings—such as the tampering with Mr. Gompers’ telegram to 
the London meeting and the short-circuiting of the meaning 
and message of the forces in the British labor movement by 
the government labor delegation which has visited this country. 
They will have a chance to do more than clear up misunder- 
standings, however. ‘They will have a chance to make for 
understanding. They will have a chance to see that the 
British labor movement has given England a new issue in 
these days of stress—a new issue for the workers to fight for, 
a new vision of the England they are fighting for. They will 
have a chance to see that as result of the British labor 
offensive, greater unity than ever before has come into being 
among the allied labor groups both in the support of the 
prosecution of the war and in the prosecution of the new 
diplomacy. ‘They will have a chance to see that the British 
labor movement is, in truth, in line with President Wilson’s 
statesmanship, throwing its strength alongside his. 


Being a Pauper Idiot 


How Kentucky Has Changed Her Century-Old System of 
Pensioning the Feebleminded 


66 MET’S PLAY,” as Frank Tinney used to say to 
Vernon Castle in ‘Watch Your Step,’ “‘let’s play” 
that you are a new clerk in a general grocery 
store in Frankfort, Ky. A customer approaches 

you and buys a quart of potatoes. 

“Nine cents, please,” you say, handing him his parcel. 

“Oh, I have a charge account,” he answers. 

“Have you? What is your name?” 

“Bill Hike’s my name. Yes, I have a charge account. You 
see I’m a pauper idiot.” 

“A what? A pauper idiot?” 


“Yes. The state calls me a pauper idiot. That means I 
can’t support myself, see? Ain’t got brains enough. The 
state pays me a pension, too. I work for old man Jones and 
get fifty cents a day, but the state knows I can’t support my- 
self, so it pays me $75 a year to live on. I live with my 
wife and children out Valley town way. ‘The state don’t pay- 
my $75 direct to me. It don’t pay the money direct to none- 
of us pauper idiots. It pays it to a ‘committee,’ see, and the- 
committee takes care of the idiot that the money’s meant for- 
—buys things for him and sees that he gets enough to eat.. 
Now, Mr. Black, the owner of this store, is my ‘committee,’ 
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see? He takes care of me and gets my $75 from the state. 
And one of the ways he takes‘care of me is to let me come in 
here and trade my $75 out with him.” 

This conversation might very well take place in any part 
of Kentucky today. Kentucky is the only state in the union 
that still pensions its feebleminded. It pays them—not all of 
them, but a large number—$75 a year and leaves them alone. 
They go about as they choose and give only a nominal 
account of themselves. A law just passed will abolish this 
in a few years. Meanwhile, the abuses of it have been im- 
pressing themselves upon the people of the state. 

For one thing, it is a rather profitable business to be the 
“committee” for several pauper idiots at a time. You do not 
have to account for the money you get from the state; maybe 
you turn it all over to the person under your care and maybe 
you “shave” part of it. Maybe you keep the entire amount 
and supply the idiot with whatever he needs in the way of 
food and other necessaries. Maybe you employ him on your 
farm and let him earn the $75 over again as wages. Maybe 
you are conscientious about seeing that he gets his due but 
charge him or his relatives $5 for your “trouble.” ‘There are 
lots of ways in which petty graft can come to your aid once 
you learn the ropes. 

And there are those who learn the ropes so well that they 
become professional “committees” for large groups. In many 
counties one man is serving as a committee for a majority of 
all the idiots in the county. A state inspector recently found 
that in Bell county one man was committee for twelve out of 
fifty pauper idiots; in Clinton county, one man for ten out of 
twenty-one; in Christian county, one man for seventeen and 
another for eight out of thirty-four; in Green county, one 
man for fourteen out of fifteen; and in Marion county, one 
man for all of twenty-eight! Moreover, keepers of county 
poor-farms have succeeded in placing a number of their in- 
mates on the state’s pauper idiot list, thus increasing their 
remuneration for running the poor-farm. One keeper had 
twelve inmates; three of these were pauper idiots; he was 
committee for each, and added $225 to his salary. At the 
time of the investigation he was expecting to have three more 
inmates declared idiots. 

Small wonder that the increase in pauper idiot claims in the 
last twenty-five years has been six times as great as the in- 
crease in population. 

“Investigations have shown,” says this inspector, Nat B. 
Sewell, “that the courts in many counties have made a farce 
of inquests and have certified to the auditor, as pauper idiots, 
persons who are fully capable, both mentally and physically, 
of caring for themselves or who live with parents or other 
relatives who are amply able to care for them. Also, that 
petty politics is permitted to play a large part in the appoint- 
ment of committees who expect to benefit by handling the 
claims of pauper idiots to whom they are in no way related 
or in whom they have no interest. These failures of courts 
to comply with the law account in a large measure for 
the apparent remarkable increase in pauper idiocy in the 
state.” 


Feebleminded Without Protection 


MEANWHILE, the feebleminded themselves are left by this 
arrangement without proper protection or guardianship. They 
may become the prey of every designing person they meet. 
Mothers who are themselves pauper idiots may bear as many 
children as they wish or can be induced to. ‘There are 
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instances where normal men and women have married pauper 
idiots for the purpose of securing the allowance of $75; some 
of these claims have continued indefinitely after the marriages. 
So bad is the situation that Kentucky’s statutes in regard to 
the feebleminded have been called “laws for the propagation 
of idiots and imbeciles.” 

Some of the feebleminded are deaf, some are blind, some 
are epileptic. These are allowed to live in the community very 
much as other persons. Many of them are trained to be para- 
sites. The report of the Committee on Provision for the. 
Feebleminded in Kentucky cites a colored girl of seventeen 
who lived with her mother and received a state pension be- 
cause she could not learn in school. This girl was able- 
bodied and could readily have learned to work, yet her pension 
was making it easy for her and her mother to be “parasites.” 


Over Two Thousand Pensioners 


ALTOGETHER, there were in September, 1917, 2,352 feeble- 
minded persons being cared for in this way in Kentucky. At 
the rate of $75 each, the state was paying approximately 
$170,000 a year for their maintenance. In addition, it was 
caring for 370 inmates at the Feebleminded Institute at 
Frankfort, as well as a number of feebleminded persons scat- 
tered through other state institutions. It was spending a 
total of $300,000 on the care of this class of people. Over the 
bulk of this expenditure it had no supervision. Properly 
administered, this amount would care for all of these feeble- 
minded and more in colonies, would guarantee them protec- 
tion and would make them, to a large extent, self-supporting 
and happy. 

Kentucky has possessed her pension system for a hundred 
years. Recently some of her progressive people decided that 
it must go. With the aid of the National Committee on Pro- 
vision for the Feebleminded and the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, they put the facts before the people, and the 
legislature has just passed a law providing modern care for 
this relatively helpless class of the population. A farm colony 
is to be established, comprising at least 500 acres, and the 
present institution at Frankfort is to be converted into a 
training school. Together the two are to be known as the 
State Institution for the Feebleminded and are to be under 
the State Board of Control of Charitable Institutions. For 
building purposes the institution.is granted $25,000 for two 
years, in addition to $75 a year for each inmate. There is 
an additional annual appropriation of $190 per inmate for 
maintenance. ; 

The end of the pension system is provided for also. Every 
pauper imbecile or feebleminded person over six years of age 
and below eighteen if a male, or below forty-five if a female, is 
henceforth to be committed to the state institution, if there is - 
room; if not, he may, until January 21, 1921, be placed in the 
care of a committee as formerly, but no pension is to be 
granted for any period beyond that date. Persons now in the 
care of committees will not be disturbed until the expiration 
of their present pensions. 

The act renders it unlawful to aid or abet the marriage of 
any feebleminded person in Kentucky. Anyone found guilty 
of doing so may be fined from $50 to $500. It is also 
made one of the special duties of health officers and public 
health nurses to institute proceedings to secure the proper 
segregation and custody of feebleminded persons likely to 
become fathers or mothers of other feebleminded persons. 
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Drawn by Ernest Thompson Seton 


AST Sunday, the war garden drive for 1918 was 
begun by sermons from thousands of churches, and 
forceful lessons were drawn from the many stories 
of man’s relation to the soil in which early Bible 

history abounds. On Monday, a special war garden holiday, 
recommended by the National War Garden Commission to 
emphasize the patriotic importance of the movement, was 
celebrated by many large industrial plants, which either gave 
their workmen an extra holiday, without loss of wages, to 
start digging their plots, or hired tractors to plow the plots 
for them. ‘There is much truth in the assertion of the com- 
mission that the great thing is to start as many men as pos- 
sible; once a man has dug and cleared the ground, or actually 
fertilized and sown it, he is not likely to stop until the crop 
is garnered. 

The War Garden Commission shows psychological insight 
also in laying the emphasis of its appeal upon the fact that 
every meal raised in a home garden by so much relieves the 
danger of famine abroad, conserves the energy that goes into 
transportation, and saves the fuel expended in haulage. It 
does not overinsist upon the advantages to the individual, al- 
though undoubtedly these advantages are considerable. “The 
economic benefits of the garden plot become of national im- 
portance only when surveyed in the aggregate, without any 
particular relation to the domestic budget of the individual 
gardener. 


The Relation of the War Garden to 


National Economy 


By. Bruno Lasker 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


For the Woodcraft League 


The statistics that have been published concerning the total 
number of plots cultivated last year, and the yields obtained, 
somehow do not inspire confidence. The Food Garden Com- 
mission estimates that there were at least three million suc- 
cessful home gardens; the writer of one agricultural paper 
asserts that there were six and a half million, and allows his 
fancy to fly to a prediction of ten or twelve million this year. 
But even with the more conservative figure, we should have 
one to every eight or‘nine homes—which does not seem exactly 
probable in a country where half the population is urban and 
by now probably one-fifth lives in cities of 250,000 or more. 

The War Garden Commission estimates that the value of 
the produce raised on home plots last year exceeded three hun- 
dred million dollars, an average of $100 per plot. So high 
an average seems only possible if holdings are included which 
by no stretch of the imagination can be termed war gardens 
and which are small farms rather than home gardens of non- 
vocational producers. ‘There are no figures to show that so 
high an average production as $100 can be maintained even in 
a single community of amateurs, not to speak of a whole na- 
tions), 22 

While, therefore, we must accept these figures as somewhat 
in the nature of campaign advertising licensed by patriotic mo- 
tive, it still remains true, as P. S. Ridsdale, secretary of the 
commission, writes, that “the stupendous total which is added 
to the country’s food supply through the products from mil- 
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A new poster in three colors, painted for the National 
War Garden Commission by James Montgomery Flagg. 


lions of war gardens must be of inestimable value in strength- 
ening the sinews of war.” Its financial value to the nation 
consists in the use of a labor resource that is free and not in 
competition with any other business. 

“The mill hand and the clerk, the street car conductor and 
the bookkeeper can each have a little garden plot at home 
without losing a minute of time or shirking in the slightest 
degree his regular duties. Home gardening could use 100 per 
cent of the people from all other lines of work without dimin- 
ishing by a particle the man power of these other industries.” 

And here we come to one aspect of the matter where the 
propagandists, or some of them, are on the brink of commit- 
ting a grave psychological error, as well as an error of fact. 
We are asked to believe that the products from the home 
garden will go far to meet the higher cost of living. That 
the produce enriches the diet and renders it more wholesome 
is unquestionable; that the getting of it is a healthful occupa- 
tion and takes up time which otherwise might have been given 
to a consumptive rather than a productive use of energy also 
will in most cases be true. But it is very bad policy to stretch 
the point that employers will derive benefit from the surplus 
energy used by the employe in his leisure time. If the bene- 
fit lies in the improvement of the wage-earner’s efficiency and, 
hence his productivity, then clearly the employer should pay 
more for his services; if it represents an addition to the income 
side of his home oder this does not release the employer 
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from raising his wage to compensate for the shrunken value 
of the dollar. 

“Until the business man saw,” states an article in the Na- 
tion’s Business, “what was in the back yard, it remained one 
of the greatest of our undeveloped resources. Curiously 
enough, what he saw were increased dividends for himself. 
The profits to the owner of the garden were incidental. 

The men out in the plant, the boys in the office and 
the families at home imagine that it is a straight-out piece of 
philanthropy, guiltless of any commercial value to us [a big 
“boss” is quoted]. But we are the ones who are getting the 
best of the bargain.” 

Of course, this reference is not directly to wages but rather 
to the influence of the garden upon the health and spirit of 
employes. In spite of the disclaimer, the newspapers this week 
are full of praises for manufacturers and big corporations who 
have given the use of land free of rent, in some cases prepared 
the ground or dug wells, or provided educational aid. The 
point is that the average wage-earner does not like to have his 
doings in his own time cashed in as business assets by his em- 
ployer—however obvious their effect upon his general efh- 
ciency might be. But above all he resents any suggestion that 
his leisure occupation has a cash value which might be used to 
keep down wages. In a bulletin just issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture on the Value of a Small 
Plot of Ground to the Laboring Man (by W. C. Funk, 
Bulletin No. 602), we read: 

“The facts and figures gathered in the study . . . are 
presented as suggestive of what the industrial establishment 
can do for the welfare of its employes by locating where the 
cost of living may be kept down by the home production of 
food.” 

An examination of the figures upon which this statement is 
based shows it to be absurd. It takes some pretty big incen- 
tive in the matter of wages—for the consideration of low cost 
of living comes to that—to fall heavily into the balance in the 
choice of location for an industrial plant. 

In the southern cotton-mill towns studied by Mr. Funk, 
home gardening is not a recent craze but a tradition, and is 
aided by employers who provide the land. In many cases prizes 
for the best garden are given, and in one case the services of an 
expert and a demonstration garden. Yet the average value of 
vegetables raised on 548 gardens of about one-seventh of an 
acre is only $29.87, and that of fruits raised 72 cents. Though 
there is no statement to that effect, it must be assumed that 
the produce was weighed and measured, and valued at current 
retail prices. Apparently, the cost of seeds, manure and tools 
($3.54) must be deducted from this sum, so that the net re- 
turn is $27.05. Only 165 of the 548 families kept poultry. 
Spreading the net returns of eggs and fowls used and sold, 
$14.20, over the whole number of plotholders, we get an 
average value of $4.28 per home which must be added to the 
above, making the addition to the family’s income from sales 
and saved expenditures about sixty cents a week. That is not 
enough to move any factory; and it is not enough to justify 
any man’s apprehension that his spare time work and that of 
his wife and children is going to be exploited by his employer. 

There are two means by which the yield from home gardens 
can be greatly increased, whether with or without aid from 
employers. First, no man will do his best on land over which 
he exercises no secure right of tenure. The amazing extension 
of the allotment movement in England is sometimes quoted as 
showing that there are practically no limits to the demand for 
land in small plots, whether tenure be for a season only or for 
a number of years. 


But, as a matter of fact, these English” 
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efforts are very different from those of American Vacant Land 
Cultivation Societies, which practically have not progressed 
at all. They do not in the main rely on derelict urban sites 
loaned by the owner from year to year while he is waiting for 
an opportunity to build or to sell. For the most part, they 
use sites bought for the purpose of gardening by the municipal 
authorities, by cooperative organizations or, less frequently, by 
philanthropic associations, and in most cases leased year after 
year to the same tenants. Even the Vacant Land Cultivation 
Society in London, which was founded by the late Joseph 
Fels of Philadelphia, and last year had 7,000 plot holders, in 
the main operates upon land owned by the various borough 
councils of the metropolis. 

Unless possession of the land is acquired for several years 
or there is at least a probability of continued tenure, the aver- 
age cultivator of small means will scarcely apply all the ferti- 
lizer which the ground can profitably absorb; for, it is im- 
possible to get back the value in the first year’s crop. The cost 
of tools and such adjuncts as glass or small structures for 
poultry or potting cannot be recovered in one season either; 
and a careful rotation of crops is as advantageous on small 
plots as it is on large farms. 

Another means of increasing yields is, perhaps, even more 
important. ‘This is brought out in a communication to the 
Survey by Burgess Shank, of Ann Arbor, Mich., from which 
we quote as follows: 


The land should be cultivated in much larger tracts. To handle, 
for example, five acres in, say, fifty units, as fifty separate enter- 
prises with as many individual conductors, will cost several times 
as much outlay as when the same area is managed as one unit. In 
the former case there will be a great many wasted trips to and from 
the job, beginning with the negotiations for getting possession of the 
land and continuing till the produce reaches the consumers. There 
will be waste in the purchase of seeds and plants, waste in duplica- 
tion of the mechanical equipment, wastes in transportation, distri- 
bution and marketing. But the greatest waste will be due to the 
fact that the little plots must be worked by hand while the large 
ones can be worked by horse power. : 


Both means for securing larger crops which we have men- 
tioned, security of tenure and cultivation in larger units, have 
a common requisite, and that is cooperation. In some cases, 
it is true, an individual employer may provide these conditions 
by sub-leasing to his employes a large tract of land and himself 
arranging for the preparation of the ground, and for such 
purchase and marketing as is most profitable on a large 
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scale. But as a rule his interference beyond a certain point 
would probably be resented, and some cooperative form of or- 


ganization among the garden holders therefore becomes neces- 


sary, whether the land be obtained for them by the employer 
or not. The National War Garden Commission has recog- 
nized the desirability of this and is urging everywhere the 
formation of garden clubs—leaving it, of course, to the leaders 
and the homes in the individual community to carry the prin- 
ciple of cooperation as far as they can. 

Mr. Shank suggests that a group of neighboring families 
might form a cooperative society, in which case both sexes and 
old and young would find employment under unusually at- 
tractive conditions. More usually, the employes in the same 
plant or office and students of the same school or college or 
members of the same church or fraternal order will already 
have among them a nucleus of association which will enable 
them without much friction to organize a stock company for 
really effective cooperative action. 

In every case where operations of any magnitude are in- 
tended, it is important that some farm or gardening expert 
be employed. Not only the production of large yields has to 
be considered, but also the selection of the most suitable veg- 
etables and fruit for winter needs, i. e., those which lend them- 
selves to forms of preservation other than the expensive and 
exacting canning. Accessibility as well as soil properties is of 
importance in choosing the site. 

High praise has been given to America’s gardening efforts 
last year; and in some ways it was well deserved. But this 
year we shall have to show that we can do even better. ‘Too 
often was there to be seen last summer, as Mr. Shank points 
out, a gardener at work with a hoe and an automobile wait- 
ing for him by the roadside. The use of the automobile may 
have cost more than the crop was worth, and the hoe is as 
out of date in gardening—if maximum production be the aim— 
as is the use of bow and arrow in war. Do not let us pretend 
to be engaged in patriotic work if each jealously guards his 
sovereignty over his own little potato patch. To make our 
effort in the garden help win the war and stave off famine, 
we shall all have to work together for a bumper crop, taking 
advice from those who are the most experienced, sharing our 
tools, lumping our buying and selling, hiring in common ex- 
pert help and labor saving machinery, and all helping along 
in a fine spirit of fellowship and democracy! 


To a Factory Girl’s Hands 
By Helen Hoyt 


pare hands, folded so still, 

You have always to do the will 
Of another, not your own. 
How small you are; each small wrist-bone 
Speaks to me through the pale skin. 
Patient hands, patient and thin, 
Where is your happy hurrying blood? 
What have you of hardihood 
To contend with the quick wheel? 


With its whizzing, buzzing dizzy zeal; 

Keeping pace, pace, hour on hour; 

Matching your languor to its whirling power, 

To its ever replenished might,— 

Listless hands, frail and slight, 

Now so heavy, so inertly lying,— 

Hands that are eager, and complying, 

Childlike and old, and strong and weak,— 

Is it the wheels that have made your grace so meek? 


PLANNING FOR PEACE IN 
ENGLAND 


LTHOUGH detailed plans for 

demobilization cannot be made 
while there is so little prospect of an 
early peace, the thoroughness of Eng- 
lish preparedness for the time when 
peace “breaks out” could not be better 
illustrated than by the arrangements 
already made or in progress for the re- 
absorption of the immense British army 
into civil occupations. 

A sub-committee on demobilization 
of the Reconstruction Committee work- 
ing with the Ministry of Labor, has 
elaborated a tentative plan that has been 
laid before the War Cabinet and has 
received the endorsement of the Army 
Council and the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Both of these bodies recognize that re- 
lease from the forces must be in keeping 
with industrial and labor rather than 
military or naval requirements. 

While demobilization itself is a mili- 
tary function, all responsibility for find- 
ing employment and looking after the 
welfare of discharged soldiers and sailors 
has already been assumed by the Min- 
istry of Labor. The national labor ex- 
changes will be the principal machinery 
used; but for the special purposes of 
this great national task, they will be re- 
enforced both by national and local or- 
ganization. A labor resettlement com- 
mittee, with the minister of labor as 
chairman and Lord Burnham as vice- 
chairman, has already been appointed to 
advise the ministry. 

Under it, there will be local advisory 
committees in connection with all the 
more important exchanges, consisting of 
representatives of employers and em- 
ployes in the principal local industries 
in equal number and of representatives 
of local bodies particularly concerned 
with the welfare of discharged soldiers 
and sailors. ‘These committees are ex- 
pected to safeguard the interests of those 
already employed and also to adjust the 
difficulties in individual cases that may 
have to be dealt with. 

The largest problems likely to arise 
are, of course, those concerning the ef- 
fect of the great influx of men upon 
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industrial stand- 
While the local advisory com- 
mittees can do much towards their solu- 
tion, many of the problems can be dealt 
with satisfactorily only for each indus- 


conditions and 


try on a national scale. For this reason, 
the ministry is energetically pushing 
forward the organization of joint stand- 
ing industrial councils on the lines rec- 
ommended by the Whitley Commission 
on Industrial Unrest. In some cases, 
preliminary memoranda have been pre- 
pared which the ministry wishes to re- 
fer as soon as possible to such councils 
for careful consideration and report. 

These councils, in organized indus- 
tries, are already working out means of 
preventing hardship that might arise 
from inability to re-absorb men former- 
ly engaged in a particular industry 
through changes in processes or dilution. 
Their separate plans will be coordinated 
by the central resettlement committee. 

It is unavoidable that grave difficul- 
ties will arise at the time of demobiliza- 
tion, when industry will change from a 
war to a peace footing and men who 
have served their country will find them- 
selves confronted with innovations in 
processes and methods of management 
not dreamt of three years ago. But the 
British government is determined—and 
so are the leaders among masters and 
men—to leave nothing undone that can 
possibly contribute to freeing that tran- 
sition from unnecessary strife and suf- 
fering. 
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THE PLACE OF THE PUBLIC } 
HEALTH SERVICE 


VERY small bill may open a very 
big subject. The bill (H. R. 


10716) introduced by Representative 
McCormick of Illinois contains only 
sixteen lines, but it precipitates a 


discussion of questions that have been in 
many minds for a long time. Mr. 
McCormick would have the Public — 
Health Service, now under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Treasury Department, trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior. 

It will be recalled that during the in- 
vestigation called by Senator Chamber- 
lain the past winter, it was suggested — 
that if the Public Health Service were, 
for the period of the war, transferred to 
the administration of the surgeon-gen- 
eral of the army, the military health 
necessities of the time would be greatly 
relieved. As the military health has 
been proved to be by no means inde- 
pendent of civil health, this plan would 
perhaps not leave that practice of pre- — 
ventive medicine generally known as 
“public health” so out in the cold as at — 
first it might seem. ; 

Certain it is that a man in uniform 
can secure many results nowadays that 
the before-the-war public health officer 
cannot do; the public health officer him- 
self says so. Such a transfer would re- 
move from physicians of the Public 
Health Service the necessity that now 
exists for claiming exemption from mili- 
tary service. Unwillingness to go on 
record as haying claimed exemption is 
said to have kept many from the Public 
Health Service who would have been 
valuable additions to its personnel. 

But another group will probably be- 
heard from in the near future—those 
who have long held the ideal to be a 
national department of public health, 
and who have seen in the events of this 
past year—especially in the results of 
the selective draft examinations—an- 
other demonstration of a broader, more 
uniform, thorough-going health admin- 
istration. ‘ 

Mr. McCormick’s bill is referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. The hearing, when it 
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Full-blooded Australian aboriginals, said to be decreasing 


comes, will doubtless bring forth an in- 
teresting array of opinions. But one 
thing is imperative prompt action 
securing to the service adequate funds 
for its big task, to be accomplished 
through whatever official channel leads 
most directly to the desired result. 


NIGHT RUNS FOR WOMEN 
CONDUCTORS 


LTHOUGH some 150 women’s 

organizations have endorsed the 
bills in the New York legislature pro- 
tecting women workers in war time (see 
the Survey for March 9), these bills 
are still “slumbering” in the Rules Com- 
mittee of the Assembly and in the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Industry of the 
Senate. Only the bill prohibiting the 
employment of girls under 21 in messen- 
ger service and permitting women over 
21 to work in this business not more than 
54 hours per week, nor over 6 days a 
week, nor between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
has been reported out of committee and 
advanced to third reading in the Senate. 
Meanwhile, the newly  enfranchised 
women of the state are not slumbering. 
Not content with sending telegrams they 
are planning a second delegation to ap- 
peal to the legislators in Albany. (See 
the Survey for March 30.) 

At the first hearing two weeks ago 
little of the opposition to the bills came 
out in the open. Perhaps the proposed 
legislation to be attacked most strenu- 
ously was the bill prohibiting the em- 
ployment of women on street cars in 
New York between ten o’clock at night 
and seven in the morning, and limiting 
their working day to ten consecutive 
hours. Representatives of the Women’s 
League for Equal Opportunity were 
heard in opposition to the bill. Miss 
Sullivan, the secretary of the league, said 
that all women who had had any experi- 
ence working at night prefer that to 
working on the day shift, because they 
can sleep during the morning and have 
the afternoon in the open air. Mrs. 
Wolf, president of the league, said that 
if women are to be prohibited from 
working at night on account of the dan- 


ger of insult, they should also be pro- 
hibited from riding on the.street cars 
during the rush hours, for the same 
reason. It developed on inquiry that 
the league has seventy-five members, 
some of whom are linotype operators, 
others in secretarial work, and some are 
said to be telephone operators. 

Representatives of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company and the New York 
Railways Company also appeared in op- 
position to the bill, and said that on 
account of the draft and the high wages 
offered in munitions’ factories, it was 
impossible to get men to fill the posi- 
tions. If the bill were to become a law, 
they said, New York city would have 
to get along without very much street- 
car service at night. 

The proportion of female to male 
labor on the transportation lines, they 
declared, is constantly increasing. There 
are now about five women to nine men 
employed. A great majority of the 
women are to be found on the cars at 
night, because of the seniority rules per- 
mitting the older employes to choose 
their runs; the men having been longer 
in the service select the day-runs and 
leave the night-runs to the women. 

Miles M. Dawson, who appeared for 
the Consumers’ League, said he had dif- 
ficulty in reconciling the statement of 
the League for Equal Opportunity that 
the night-runs are preferable, and the 
statement of the attorneys for the trac- 
tion companies that the reason why 
women are on the night-runs is that 
they have to take what is left. The 
attorneys did not greatly clear the issue 
when they replied that no reconciliation 
was needed. 


WOMEN SUPPORT SHORTER 
HOURS’ BILL 


MAXIMUM of | forty - eight 

hours of work a week as a protec- 
tive war measure for women and chil- 
dren is being urged before the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. ‘‘With the grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of a shorter-work 
day, with the federal endorsement of 
the principle, and with the establish- 


ment of an eight-hour day in govern- 
ment service and in all work on govern- 
ment contracts, the prospect for favor- 
able action on the women’s bill looks 
more encouraging than at any time in 


the past,” writes Ethel M. Johnson to 


the Survey. 

The essential features of the Massa- 
chusetts measure are: Reduction of the 
hours of women and minors from fifty- 
four to forty-eight a week; a maximum 
six-day week; a maximum nine-hour 
day instead of a ten-hour day, as at pres- 
ent; abolition of overtime for seasonal 
occupations, thus doing away with the 
fifty-eight hour week now possible in 
many establishments; prohibition of 
child labor before six in the morning; 
inclusion of a number of new occupa- 
tions under the law so as to embrace 
practically every form of mercantile, 
manufacturing, mechanical, and com- 
mercial establishment. The bill is not 
strictly an eight-hour bill, since it per- 
mits either a uniform eight-hour day or 
six days a week, or an eight to nine hour 
day for five days with a Saturday half 
holiday. 

Strong support is being given by the 
principal women’s associations through- 
out the state in addition to the vigorous 
campaign conducted by the Women’s 
Trade Union League and the men’s la- 
bor unions. The Social Welfare Com- 
mittee of the legislature is expected to 
report shortly on the measure. 


AUSTRALIA’S CARE FOR HER 
ABORIGINES 


ECENT investigations in Aus- 

tralia show that the full-blooded 
aboriginals are slowly decreasing in 
spite of the care which is being lavished 
upon them at the present time. Many 
reasons have been given for this de- 
crease. ‘It is difficult to ascribe any 
particular cause for it,” A. O. Neville, 
chief protector of aborigines for west- 
ern Australia, writes to the SuRVEy, 
“beyond stating that with the march of 
civilization, bringing the whites into 
contact with the natives, such decrease 
appears to be inevitable.” 
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TO SAVE BABIES BY THE HUNDRED THOUSAND > 


1 ncaa quotas, liberty loan quotas, war fund quotas have become as familiar 
as men in khaki. A new kind of quota has entered the field. Each state is 
being told how many lives of babies it is expected to save during the year beginning 
April 6. This is to be “Children’s Year,” and the United States Children’s Bureau 
has set 100,000 babies and young children as the goal for the whole country. You 
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will find your state in the following apportionment: 


Population Quota of 
under five; lives to 
1910census be saved 
Maine i 676 
New Hampshire.. ! 372 
Viermontemacrnnene 321 
Massachusetts .... 3,094 


Rhode Island 509 
Connecticut 

ING wi Yorkies vere 
New Jersey....... 
Pennsylvania ..... 


1,056 
8,455 
2,511 
8,318 
4.510 
2,592 
5,625 
2,808 
2,410 
2,134 


898,927 
266,942 
884.270 
479,475 
275,524 
597,989 
298,554 
256,171 
226,840 
236,063 2,220 
360,503 3,391 

82,399 775 

73,489 Ol 
140,096 1,318 
191,519 1/802 

20,045 188 
137,714 1,295 

26,669 251 
268,825 2,529 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 

lowa 

IMSS O Uitte 
North Dakota.... 
South Dakota..... 
Nebraska 

Kansas 

Delaware 
Marylandient. oe 
Dist. of Columbia 
Virginia 
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Population Quota of 
under five; lives to 
1910census be saved 


169,118 1,591 
332,792 3,130 
228,459 2,149 
376,641 3,543 
96,956 912 
294,503 2,770 
294/591 2771 
311,716 2,932 
259,661 2,442 
230,701 2,170 
224,069 2,108 
2'275 

5,070 


West Virginia.... 
North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 
Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Mtabatnan aces. char 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 


Oklahoma ° 
Texas 

INi@satataaiine te. caer: 
Idaho 

Wi Oat Se Weortian ake 
Colorado 

New Mexico...... 
Arizona 


Washington 
Oregon 
California 


The saving of 100,000 lives is only part of the campaign for the welfare of the 
30,000,000 children under fifteen to be inaugurated by the bureau. A national weigh- 


ing and measuring test is to start the campaign. 


Five thousand local committees of 


the Child Welfare Department of the Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense will help to make it a success. 


The present policy of the department 
is to establish settlements where the in- 
digent, sick and infirm natives may be 
collected, as well as the orphan and 
half-caste children, and be cared for by 
the department’s own officers. In ad- 
dition, large tracts of country are set 
apart where the uncivilized natives may 
work out their own salvation in their 
own way, protected from all interfer- 
ence by white men. 

Western Australia has an area of 
nearly a million square miles and is 
sparsely populated by white people. 
Although, therefore, natives in all 
stages of civilization are found in the 
state, only those left to themselves seem 
to be able to survive. One inspector 
who last year visited fourteen ration- 
ing stations—places where indigenous 
natives, whether in want through lack 
of employment or of game or through 
laziness, can obtain government sup- 
plies—only observed five children 
throughout the trip. 

Altogether, the disappearance of the 
full-blooded Australian native, not so 
much from intermixture with other 
races as from lack of progenitiveness 
on the part of young men and women 
maintained in idleness, is a phenomenon 
which is not without its counterpart in 
the white race and provides a good text 
tor the modern race-hygienist. 


“MISSED HIM” 


New York has not yet passed the 
federal prohibition amendment, but 
the great spread of the movement is 
indicated by a test vote (adverse) of 
24 to 25 in the New York state 
Senate, called the wettest legislative 
body in the United States. It was 
said, indeed, that the question in New 
York was not, Shall we go dry? but, 
Shall we take our prohibition neat or 
diluted by a referendum? Thirty- 
eight cities in the state will vote 
under the local option law on April 16. 
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PUTTING THE COOK ON THE 
FIRING LINE 

“T attended a meeting of the town club 

and listened to a lot of hot air on nitrates 

in Chile being good fertilizers for grain 

in Kalamazoo, etc., and I bethought me of 

some means of putting the cook more im- 
mediately upon the firing line.” 


O a New York physician recently 

wrote to Herbert Hoover, food ad- 
ministrator. ‘The rest of his letter, de- 
scribing the means by which he inter- 
ested the people around his summer home 
in Massachusetts in the food conserva- 
tion campaign, ~contains a number of 
hints which may be useful to leaders in 
this movement elsewhere: 


I got the housewives of the village to 
bring sample war breads and war cakes 
with receipts and statement of cost. We 
had a typewriter at the show who copied 
these receipts and gave them away free to 
any who desired them after tasting the 
samples. + ; 


A farmer brought samples of all the 
local wild foods (nuts, honey, maple sugar, 
etc.). One woman had charge of the bean 
exhibit, and showed all the beans which 
can be grown in this locality. The grow- 
ing and dried beans were shown with all 
sorts of dishes made from them. Another 
brought rice cooked in various novel ways. 


We showed food substitutes, such as ba- 
nana flour, cotton seed meal, and the like; 
also food containers of pasteboard, fiber, 
etc. I made a model of a “calorie” (which 
most of my friends think is a kind of bird), 
consisting of a test tube with a gram of 
water, a centigrade thermometer and a 
spirit lamp. It is labelled “raising the 
temperature of one gram of water one de- 
greee, as shown by this thermometer, pro- 
duces one calorie which is the standard 
unit of fuel value, whether the fuel be al- 
cohol, coal, gasoline or the food which is 
burned up as body fuel.” 


The correspondent then describes a 
number of war food posters, made for 
the most part of pictures which hap- 
pened to be at hand with telling cap- 
tions. The show was such a success 
that it ran for three days, was opened 
also in the evening, and a demand for it 
came from neighboring towns where it 
was subsequently staged with equal suc- 
cess. One exhibit that attracted much 
attention was the display of the addi- 
tional quantity of food which one can 
get for a dollar if it is bought in bulk 
instead of packages. Prices for loose 
and package goods can easily be ob- 
tained anywhere, and the different quan- 
tities weighed out. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
ARGUED AT ALBANY 


ECAUSE they are in war service 

in France or in civilian relief work 
behind the lines, the New York doctors 
who have been most outspoken in favor 
of health insurance were not present at 
the legislative hearing in Albany last 
week to hear health insurance de- 
nounced as “Prussianism.’’ So it re- 
mained for James M. Lynch, a member 
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of the industrial commission and former 
president of the International ‘Typo- 
graphical Union, to remind the senators 
that many of the soldiers who are now 
opposing the German drive in France 
are the working men of England, where 
health insurance has been in vogue since 
1912. And James Holland, president 
of the State Federation of Labor, re- 
marked that if the opposing speakers 
had spent less time in studying so ab- 
horrent a thing as Prussianism and more 
in familiarizing themselves with. Ameri- 
can conditions, they would know more 
of the need at home out of which the 
movement for health insurance has 
grown. 

The hearing was on the Nicoll bill 
for compulsory health insurance, intro- 
duced at the request of the New York 
State Federation of Labor, and en- 
dorsed in the series of reports by them, 
reviewed on page 708 of last week’s 
Survey. The opposition was mar- 
shalled by Mark Daly, secretary of the 
New York State Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and included representatives of 
manufacturers, employing printers, coal 
dealers, real estate men, commercial 
travellers and doctors. Appearing for 
the bill were representatives of the State 
Federation of Labor, the City Club of 
New York, the Association for Labor 
Legislation, and the Women’s Trade 
Union League. Representatives of in- 
surance companies were present but 
took no part in the proceedings. 


Mr. Daly read from figures compiled. 


by the Insurance Economic Society of 
America purporting to show that the 
cost of health insurance in this state 
will be appalling. Every year 736,000 
patients would require 15 days of nur- 
sing service; 491,000 would require 12 
days of hospital service; there would be 
245,000 operations at $20 each; there 
would be 44,100,000 physicians’ visits; 
2,945,000 people would get $5 worth 
of dental attention, each; and the total 
cost of one year of health insurance 
would be $136,891,000. 

“Who pays for all this now?” some- 
one asked as Mr. Daly completed the 
reading. ‘‘Why, I suppose a good deal 
of it is paid for by the state,” replied 
Mr. Daly, ‘‘and a good deal of it by 
the workers themselves.” 

When James M. Lynch rose to reply 
to the opposition, he said that if 20,000 
more trained nurses, 5,000 more den- 
tists, and $100,000,000 more in hospi- 
tals would be required to take care of 
the sick people of the state, as alleged 
by the pamphlet, nothing could be more 
convincing evidence of the need of 
health insurance. He would accept the 
figures if they were well-founded, and 
hoped that the state would proceed at 
once to provide this necessary equip- 
ment. William G. Curtis, president of 
the Insurance Economic Society of 
America, which compiled the pamphlet, 
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Alone in the midst of war’s 
desolation, the telephone line- 
man crawls to mend the broken 
wires. 


On all sides the thunder of 


artillery; in the air bursting 
shrapnel. 


He faces danger with that 
unconquerable spirit of war 
service which permits him to 
think only of maintaining the 
telephone connections. 


The safety of the troops de- 
pends on these lines of commu- 
nication, often used for the sen- 
tries’ warnings, the carrying of 


One Policy 


The Spirit of War Boies 


One System 


official commands and the sum- 
moning of reinforcements. 


In a dark hole hidden among 
sparse brushwood are the tele- 
phone operators, some of whom 
have been for months in their 
damp cave ceaselessly swept by 


shells. 


And they are admirable, all 
these heroes of the Signal Corps, 
whether serving in darkness or 
in the all too bright light of day. 


The spirit of war service, over 
here as well as over there, fur- 
nishes the nerves, the endur- 
ance, the morale—the stuff that 
wins war. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


and also president of the National 
Casualty and Health Insurance Com- 
pany of Detroit, was present at the 
hearing but made no remarks. 

Judge Ommen, representing the em- 
ploying printers and bookbinders of 
New York, said that the employers could 
not stand the cost that would be in- 
volved if the bill were to pass. He said 
also that the workers had no desire to 
have any such aid as this bill proposed. 
“The poor,” he said, “want to fight to 
get on. ‘They are able to take care of 


—< 


themselves and they are not objects for 
social workers to play with,” and he 
proposed that if the desire were to help 
the poor, the benefits be limited to 
workers with an income of $800 or less. 
This very principle was in the bill last 
year—only the limit was $1,200 instead: 
of $800,—and it was most bitterly de- 
nounced by representatives of employers’ 
organizations. They feared that it 
would create classes in America. Judge 
Ommen intimated that he would favor- 
a national health insurance program. 


GEE OUR VEY 


THE PROBLEM of the 
MOTION PICTURE 


War activities have demanded so much time of the social 
worker that little has remained for the consideration of the 
motion picture problem. But it continues to be an impor- 
tant one, for as many people as ever are drawing upon the 
motion picture theatre for their entertainment, and are ab- 
sorbing whatever good or evil there may be in the films of 
the present day. 


The motion picture organization of which Thomas A. 
Edison is the head, has given not a little thought to the 
preparation and distribution of a group of motion pictures 
which are closer than the average to the ideal films for 
community exhibitions. 


In the SURVEY for January fifth, nineteen and eighteen, 
mention is made of the community motion picture work of 
the state of North Carolina. A large number of the films 
used in this work, including the Boy Scout story and the 
health pictures referred to, were made in the Edison 
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~The 


Studios. 


Edison Community Films may be had in grouped pro- 
grams or separately, for school, church, playground, social 


center or theatre exhibitions. 


Exchanges supplying this 


service at reasonable rental prices are in every large city. 


Correspondence is invited. 


She Ghomar G.Cdivon Studios 


Community Motion Picture Division 


ORANGE, N. J. 


Undoubtedly, the strongest opposition 
came from representatives of the Med- 
ical Society of New York. ‘They at- 
tacked the provision in the bill for the 
selection of a doctor from a panel and 
intimated that the remuneration of the 
doctor would not be sufficient. The 
secretary of the society stated categori- 
cally that the bill is unnecessary; that it 
is uneconomic, and that there is no eyi- 
dence that longevity has been increased 
anywhere by health insurance. The 
chairman of the Economics Committee 
of the State Medical Society said that 


the bill will mean reduced medical ser- 
vice, and the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation of the New York 
County Medical Society, expressed the 
fear that the personal relationship be- 
tween physician and patient will be de- 
stroyed. He said that it is not alone the 
dispensing of medicines and the perform- 
ing of operations that makes a doctor’s 
services valuable; his services are some- 
times equally important in advice, coun- 
sel and cheer. All of’which led Rose 
Schneiderman of the Women’s Trade 
Union League to remark, “We don’t 
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get very much solace at the dispensary. 
average worker,” said Miss’ 
Schneiderman, ‘doesn’t get adequate 
medical service. We have to put up with 
twenty-five cent service now,” she 
stated, referring to the pamphlet issued 
by the Insurance Economic Society, 
which conveys the impression that un- 
der the bill the doctors would have to 
be satisfied with twenty-five cents a 
visit. 

Miles M. Dawson, attorney and ac- 
tuary, appearing for the New York 
City Club, agreed that health insurance 
originated in Germany. He said that 
when he investigated the matter several 
years ago over there, he found that to 
be about the only democratic thing in 
Germany. Since that time nearly every 
other country of importance in Europe 
has adopted the health: insurance idea, 
including Switzerland, and Norway, 
which he declared to be the most demo- 
cratic.country in Europe. And only re- 
cently, he said, word had come that in 
Sweden, under the present wartime con- 
ditions, health insurance has just been 
enacted into law. Mr. Dawson esti- 
mated that the cost of insurance under 
the proposed bill, would be 4 per cent 
of the wages up to twelve dollars a week. 
The weekly contribution for each 
worker would not, therefore, be in excess 
of forty-eight cents to be divided equally 
between the employer and the worker. 


“AS I WAS JOGGING DOWN A 
BLOOMING SLUM” 


HERE is no longer any excuse for 

writers of annual reports, investi- 
gations, case records, etc., to be dull. 
An anti-soporific has been supplied by 
a distinguished member of the Boston 
bar, Joseph M. Sullivan; this will add ~ 
spice to any subject and enliven any 
style. It consists of a small “dictionary 
of criminal slang,” just revised and re- 
published. Criminals, it appears, have 
a sense of humor, like everyone else. 
To “croak” is to die or to kill; hence a 
“croaker’’ is logically a physician. Sym- 
pathy goes by the name of “Vermont 
charity,” while “student” is the name 
given to an “educated political heeler 
living off a padded payroll.” 

Much, apparently, depends upon the 
context for an accurate understanding 
of what a criminal means. ‘‘Hop” may 
mean opium, but “hops” means tea. An 
overcoat may be referred to as either a 


“Benjamin” or a “flogger.” A “beak” 
is a magistrate, but “beak-hunting” 
means poultry-stealing. The names 


given to particular prisons have real hu- 
mor back of them: Auburn and Clin- 
ton prisons, in New York, are known 
respectively as “Copper John” and 
“Pork Dump,” while Trenton prison in 
New Jersey is known as “Sleepy Hol- 
low.” 

Criminals, if we may believe Mr. 
Sullivan, are ‘occasionally highbrows. 


thing. 


- freight brakemen.” 


ITE: 


Apparently it is common for them to 
speak of the “psychological moment” 
when they mean the right time to do a 
“Bertillon measurement” is as 
familiar a phrase to them as_ being 
“mugged.” Some of their “slang” has 
a strangely familiar sound. “Lost his 
nerve” means no more than that cour- 
age failed him, while the word insane is 
replaced in their vocabulary by the well- 
known epithet ‘‘nutty.” 

It is disappointing that no definition 
of the word “criminal” is given us. Mr. 
Sullivan himself comes partially to the 
rescue, however. A “‘yeggman’’ is de- 
scribed as a person who “‘breaks into 
country post offices and country. stores 
and uses dynamite to blow open safes.” 
This daring adventurer, we are told, is 
recruited mostly from “broken-down 
We should hate to 
be Mr. Sullivan’s companion on a freight 
train if this view of his should ever leak 
out. 


A SURVEY ARTICLE AND THE 


RECALL 
$6) ‘ JE hope now to have a period 


of rest from the pernicious ac- 
tivities of your little friend, Anna 
Louise, and her illustrious dad. You 
may be very proud of her as one of your 
contributors, but I assure you the rep- 
resentative people of Seattle are not 
proud of her citizenship or lack of pa- 
triotism. Both she and her dad should 
be interned.” 
The “representative” people of Seat- 
tle apparently do not very much out- 


-number the “unrepresentative” ones, if 


both the writer of the above letter to the 
Survey and the election figures in the 
recall of Anna Louise Strong speak 


truth. Miss Strong was recalled from 


the Seattle school board by a popular 
election.at which the votes in her favor 
were 21,000, those against her 27,000. 
Inasmuch as the charge against her was 
disloyalty and for three months prece- 
ding the election none of the daily news- 
papers would accept a statement from 
her, this is a less overwhelming cen- 
sure than might easily have been ex- 
pected. 

Miss Strong has been an occasional 
contributor to the SURVEY, and it was 
her article in our issue of May 19, 1917, 
on The Verdict at Everett—or rather a 
garbled version of it given out by the 
local press—that chiefly condemned her 
in the eyes of some people. ‘This article 
Was an account of events before and 
after the shooting of members of the 
I. W. W. who attempted to land at 
Everett by boat on November 5, 1916— 
five months before war was declared. 

In a statement on the war printed as 
a, pamphlet and circulated by the Cen- 
tral Labor Council of Seattle, Miss 
Strong said that she was opposed to the 
war “before war was declared.” ‘Now 
that we are at war,” she said, “I wish 
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STITUTION TUTTE 


Women’s and Misses’ 
Spring Apparel 
at MecCutcheon’s tere 


A most attractive display of new models in Coats, 
Tailored Suits, Daytime Dresses, Blouses, Hats 
and Skirts. 


Smart Spring Coats of Wool Velour, Gabardine, Serges, 
Silvertone Tweeds, and Jersey Cloth, $27.75 to 39.50 


Plain Tailored and Trimmed Suits in a variety of at- 
tractive materials and models $29.75 to 59.50 


Afternoon Gowns of Taffeta, Silk, and Crepe de 


N 
— 


Nix 


Tailored Straw Hats 
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the best possible fortune for our boys. 
. , . I hope, at the end of the war, 
first, that democracy may make signal 
gains all over the world; and second, 
that the moment a permanent demo- 
cratic peace becomes possible we may be 
in a position to take advantage of it, 
without the necessary loss of one life. 
The position taken by our President bids 
fair to secure these ends, if he is up- 
held in it by loyal citizens.” 

Though the Survey is not concerned 
with the particular circumstances of 
Miss Strong’s recall, which was closely 


Chine $24.50 and 28.50 
Misses’ Daytime Frocks of ‘Taffeta in street and light 
shades £19.75 
Street Dresses of Serge with smart White Pique collars 
and cuffs Peete eave Ay S775 
Blouses (Specials) 
Georgette Crepe Blouses in light colors $5.00 
Tailored Blouses of Striped Tub Silk $5.75 
Blouses of plain White and Striped Cotton Voile $2.00 
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Hats 


4-75 Osh m5 


Orders by mail given special attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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bound up with the city elections, the in- 
cident apparently revealed one very ob- 
vious defect of the recall as an instru- 
ment of democracy: It appears that 
any group of citizens may make any 
charge they please and have it printed 
on the ballot paper, while no space is 
given for the defense of the officer 
whose recall is demanded. In the case 
of Miss Strong, the charge was one of 
offense against not one but several fed- 
eral statutes. Yet she was given no 
space for reply; and her legal advisers 
assured her that in all probability a 


Courses including practical work 

in Family and Child Welfare, 

Community Organization, Play, 
Health, Penology, Industry 


UMMER SCHOOL 


for Teachers, Social Workers, etc. 
July 8—August 16 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
PHILANTHROPY 105 E. 22 St. 


Bulletin ready April 1 


PALDING PLAY APPARATUS 
— Of Quality Unexcelled — 


Catalog Sent on Request 
A. G. Spalding & Bres., Inc., 


VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES: 


Post-Graduate course in District Nursing, 
four months, is given at the four training 
centres of the Order at Ottawa, Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver. Salary during the 
course and good openings after successful 
terminations. For full information apply to 
the Chief Superintendent, 578 Somerset St., 
Ottawa. 


ABOUT PROHIBITION 


£. TILTON 


All the objestions te prohibition answered in a tiny booklet 
that will go inte an envelope. 10 cents apiece; $1 a dozen; 
$30 per 1,000. Just the thing for dry campaigns. Address 
E. Tinton, 11 Mason STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN PHRASE BOOK 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
A phrase book for social workers, teachers, physicians and 
nurses. Heavy cover paper. Postpaid 75 cents. Physicians 
Supplement, 25 cents a copy. Remit by check or money 
order; payable to 
EDITH WALLER (Morristown, New Jersey) 
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judge would consider the recall a privi- 
leged statement and so unamenable to 
the usual laws concerning libel. 


GIVING THE DOCTORS DUE 
RANK 


PN eae aaa call has gone out for 
more physicians for the army serv- 
ice. Simultaneously appear many testi- 
monies of sanitary orders disregarded 
because the army doctor is only a major 
and the line officer is a colonel, or gen- 
eral. In the navy, a medical officer rises 
steadily to the higher ranks. In the 
army, the maple leaf is the best insignia® 
offered him. Some urgent matter con- 
cerning the hospital and its patients may 
arise, but the ‘‘major” in charge must 
wait a major’s turn before being ad- 
mitted to the commander’s presence. 
Nor does it make for future recogni- 
tion of American medical science that 
medical officers are sent abroad with 
commissions of lower grade than those 


PicTuRES OF WAR WorK IN AMERICA 
Joseph Pennell. Thirty-six plates and 8 
pages. J. B. Lippincott Company. Price 
$2; by mail of the Survey $2.12. 


These reproductions of lithographs—un- 
fortunately very uneven in quality so far as 
the lithographic process is concerned—were 
made with special permission of the govern- 
ment and are more convincing evidence of 
American war industry than many of the 
speeches recently made in and out of Con- 
gress to defend this or that branch of the 
administration. 

“T did not do these drawings,” says Mr. 
Pennell, “with any idea of helping to win 
the war, but because for years I have been 
at work—from my earliest drawings—trying 
to record The Wonder of Work, and work 
never was so wonderful as it is today.” He 
has had unique opportunities of comparing 
the war industry of this country with that of 
Europe; and, if we do not deceive ourselves, 
his pictures show the difference that he men- 
tions in the text. There is less of that rest- 
lessness that speaks from the English draw- 
ings published a year ago. Boeke 


THE FUTURE OF THE SOUTHERN SLAVS 
By A. H. E. Taylor, 319 pp. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $3.00; by mail of the Survey $3.15. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 
By Vladislav R. Savié. 
H. Revell Co. 
SurvEY $1.62. 

SERBIA CRUCIFIED 
By Milutin Krunich. 
Mifflin Co. 
SurvEY $1.62. 


276 pp. Fleming 
Price $1.50; by mail of the 


303 pp. Houghton 
Price $1.50; by mail of the 


As may be deduced from their titles, the 
first two of these books cover the same ground 
to some extent. The second, however, forms 
a valuable supplement to the larger volume, 
inasmuch as it deals at greater length with 
certain aspects of the subject which did not 
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of the foreign medical officers with whom 
they are associated. One is tempted to 
speculate, albeit respectfully, upon rela- 
tive ranks and values could a good, acute 
appendicitis befall a general or two. 
However, there is surely the possibility 
of a change even while in corpore sano. 

The bill introduced simultaneously in 
the Senate by Senator Owen and in the 
House by Representative Dyer, requires 
that hereafter commissioned officers of 
the medical corps and of the medical re- 
serve corps, shall be distributed in rank 
in the same ratio as that established by 
law for the navy. The highest ranks 
are opened by the bill to both corps 
equally. 

The passage of the measure might 
result in a more rapid response to the 
call for new medical officers. Why call 
a man to military service and hold in 
lower esteem that for which he is to be 
of especial value to that service? Is it 
because “‘civil doctors have not had mili- 
tary training?” 


lie so well within the scheme of Mr. Taylor’s 
work, as for instance the Pan-Slav question 
and the influence of Russia. 

Moreover, it is well to be able to compare 
the views of the interested parties with those 
of the independent onlooker with no axe to 
grind. It speaks well for the essential jus- 
tice and moderation of the southern Slay case 
that the demands of Mr. Savié coincide so 
nearly with those of the English writer. 

The two books come at an opportune mo- 
ment, when there is a growing desire in this 
country for information on the more difficult 
aspects of the European situation. Of all the 
obstacles to lasting peace none would be more 
formidable than a partial solution of the 
Balkan question. A settlement which leaves. 
the southern Slavs with a legitimate griev- 
ance can only lead to new wars, for they 
have reached the limit of endurance. 

On the new state which will have to be 
formed with Serbia as nucleus, the future 
peace of Europe will depend to a great de- 
gree. Serbia it must be remembered, is the 
one nation which Germany in her prepara- 
tions for the Drang nach Osten could neither 
terrorize nor suborn. Her loyalty to demo- 
cratic ideals has proved unbreakable and 
can be relied on to stand any future tests. 

Mr. Taylor’s book is a very valuable and 
eminently readable study of the future south- 
ern Slav state, preceded by a concise and 
lucid resume of Serbian history up to the out- 
break of the great war. His chapter on the 
Problem of the Adriatic may well prove a 
useful contribution to the eventual recon- 
ciliation of conflicting southern Slay and 
Italian aspirations. In the face of the re- 
morseless logic of the facts, it is difficult to 
imagine Italy deliberately playing Austria 
to Serbia’s Piedmont; and, indeed, as Mr. 
Taylor demonstrates by wide quotation, the 
best thinkers in Italy are coming to realize 
the validity of the southern Slav claims on 
the eastern Adriatic coast. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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NEW DUTTON PUBLICATIONS 
FOSTER ON AUCTION 


By R. S. FOSTER, Author of “Pirate Bridge.” Net $2.00 


This is the only text-book giving all the rules and conventions, ‘The secret of success in modern Auction is to know EXACTLY 
what any hand is worth as a trick-winner. Mr. Foster explains an entirely original and remarkably simple system of translating 
any combination of cards in the number of tricks they will win in play; as a bid, an assist, or a double; at any declaration, in 
any position of the table. The chapters on Assisting Bids will be a revelation to many who now consider themselves experts. 
Both theory and proof are allowed to emerge easily and naturally from 130 deals from actual play in important duplicate matches. 


Three parts: The Bidding, The Play, The Official Laws 


USE YOUR GOVERNMENT. .y atissa FRANC. Net $2.00 


What Your Government Does for You. 
With an introduction by ApretawE R. Hasse, Chief of Economics Division, N. Y. Public Library. 


You mean men of business, farmer, exporter, home maker, schoolboy or schoolgirl. In some way the Government helps each 
one of you. This book tells you how. The Government needs your help. You cannot give it unless you know how the 
Government operates. This book tells you how. 


MAN’S SUPREME INHERITANCE. 


By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER. Net, $2.09 


Professor John Dewey says in his introduction: “True spontaneity is henceforth not a birth-right but the last term, 
the consummated conquest, of an art—the art of conscious control to the mastery of which Mr. Alexander’s book so 
convincingly invites us”? John Madison Taylor, M.D., Professor of Applied Therapeutics, says: “I feel that you have 
reached the heart of a great matter. It will prove a notable contribution to human welfare.” 


DRINK. By VANCE THOMPSON, Author of “Eat and Grow Thin,” “Woman.” Net $1.00 


The nation-wide interest in the struggle over the pending Prohibition Amendment to the Federal Constitution makes this 
book especially timely. All workers for temperance will discover in it a marvelous treasure house of material, and all 
who are interested in any way on either side of the question will find it most suggestive and illuminating. 


STUDIES IN CHRISTIANITY. 


By A. CLUTTON-BROCK, Author of “The Ultimate Belief.” Net $1.25 


Christianity has meant something different to every age and every generation. It has changed and grown, altered in 
form and expression, yet remained always itself. The author in these brilliant and unconventional Studies endeavors to 
sift out the permanent factors from the passing ones, and to crystallize for us the fundamental truths which Christ 
taught, not as his own, but as the Word of God. 


THE UNWILLING VESTAL. 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE, Author of that wonderful historical novel, ‘El Supremo.”’ Net $1.50 


Fiction about the Ancient Romans has mostly been concerned with the irrelevant fact that their descendants were 
converted to Christianity. The interest of most romances about them has centered on the interaction between Christians 
and Pagans. Most writers of fiction about Romans have little sympathy with the actual Romans as they actually ex- 
isted. ‘This book is the, first modern fiction to present them for themselves as they were in fact. Any one who begins 
this story will read it all the way through without skipping anything. The plot is fascinating, the episodes gripping, 
the characters are not merely described, they live and move before one’s eyes; the incidents are not merely narrated, 
they take place before the reader. 


OVER THERE AND BACK. 3; ticutenant JOSEPH S. SMITH. Net $1.50 


An American tells of Heroism and Humanity at the Front. 


Philadelphia Record says: “We marched that day round-eyed with wonder at all the things we saw. The very magnitude 
of it appalled us. Dimly we began to realize what a very small part of it we were, after “all. And the realization did us 
a great deal of good.” These words are from the second chapter of “Over There and Back,” by Lieutenant Joseph S. 
Smith, an American, born in Philadelphia, who enlisted in the 29th Vancouver Battalion in Canada in 1914, and crossed 
to France with the 2nd Canadian division to be sent over seas. He is now an officer in France in our own National Army, 


POSTAGE EXTRA. AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 22) 

i orn Belt Farm oans Nothing affords better ground for opt 
mism in regard to the future southern Slav 
state than a review of the internal progress 

offered and recommended by The Merchants Loan of Serbia in the period immediately preced- 

and Trust Company—the Oldest Bank in Chicago. ing the Balkan War of 1912, since which 

time, of course, she has been continuously at 

2 war. Serbia herself is the most essentially 

These loans are all secured by First Mortgages —_ national of the Balkan countries. She is in 
improved farms of established value in the Corn Belt — the the best sense of the word “home-made.” 


safest farm loan section in the United States. They are Unlike Bulgaria, which owes her, exist- 
ence as a state to the will of Russia, Serbia 


made only after thorough and exhaustive personal inves- regained her independence by her own un- 
tigation and never for more than one-half the value of aided efforts. Her ruling house—alone with 
that of Montenegro among Balkan dynasties 

the land alone. —is a native one, democratic to the core. 
No investor purchasing these mortgages has ever failed She has struggled forward with none of the 
dubious advantages of foreign guidance for 


to receive principal and interest when due. her first steps in independence; with the re- 


: sult that her constitution, her laws and 
At present, these loans are being sold to net 5%. custigns ' aré | geatiier pieces een 


A detailed list and description of loans aggregating formed to meet national needs, and not mere 


- timental imitati f forei institu- 

any amount you state, will be sent upon request. jo et ane eee ee 
: : Bs Her progress has been proportionately less 
Our service includes the examination and spectacular; but the need for coping with 
approval of iitle by the Bank's own attorneys, an her own problems in her own way, under the 


: . ert our own salaried exam- burden moreover of an unmerited reputation 
anspection of the property by bad .enough to hang the proverbial dog, has 


THe iner, the certification that all taxes are paid as they : ‘ 
? : fostered a sturdy self-reliance and laid for 
MERCHANTS q mature, the collection and remittance of interestand the national edifice a secure foundation in 
principal, and the facilities for renewal or substitu- the particular genius of the race and the 


tion of mortgages at current rates, all without charge = conditions of the country. 
$5 the iwestor. When, after the war, with increased re- 


sponsibilities, Serbia takes up again the busi- 


FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT ness of national development, she will have 

7 little to clear away except the evils in- 

F. W. THOMPSON, Vice-President (in Charge) flicted by the foreign domination of the mo- 

a . ment, and can safely build on the basis al- 

oo ae a Street, Chicago ready established. She has indeed arrived 

BOS ek a8 me I a aa art oe A RS in some respects at a point towards which 

‘AL. AND SURPLUS —ELEVEN. “MILLION Do S many of the larger countries are still strug- 
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The national taste for cooperation, rooted 
in the ancient social economy of Serbia as 
centered in the Zadruga or family group, 
has produced conditions in both the agri- 
cultural and the nascent industrial life of 
the people, which in Britain and America 
are still little more than distant ideals of 
advanced economists. Her organization of 
cooperative productive societies may well, 
as Mr. Taylor suggests, develop into the 
point of reconciliation, sought for with such 
earnestness in these days, “between capi- 
talism and labor, between syndicalism and 
socialism, between individualism and collec- 
tivism, between the old order and the new.” 

That her path in this direction has been 
the path of wisdom is evidenced by her im- 
proved financial condition. Financial sta- 
bility is not usually associated in the pub- 
lic mind with the Balkans; but an exami- 
nation of Serbian affairs for the years prior 
to the war shows a steadily growing surplus 
in the budget, a considerable decrease in the 
national debt, and a generally sound sys- 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. tem of state accounts. 


The future Serbia, however, while duly 


Medal Tests 


stimulate Playground Activities and elevate the standard 
of physical efficiency. 


MEDART MEDALS 


of gold, silver and bronze are furnished free, together 
with carefully prepared efficiency tests. 


Write for Catalog “W.” It explains the Medart Medal 
System, as well as being a recognized guide on Play- 
ground Equipment. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. reckoning with increased opportunities for 
developing her vast and almost unexploited 
GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS—STEEL LOCKERS mineral wealth and industrial potentialities, 


will do well to give some heed to the plea 
of Mr. Taylor, which is indeed the hope of 
all who believe in her: 

“For many years, however, it is to be 
hoped that no effort will be made artificially 
to stimulate industry. The ultimate strength 
of a nation is derived from agriculture, and 
for a long time the soil of greater Serbia 
with its agriculture, its forests and its pas- 
toral industry, will suffice to maintain not 
merely the present population but one very 
much larger. Nations pay dearly enough for 
industrialism in the loss of many things that 
make life sane and sweet, in the decay of a 
sturdy peasantry, in the loss of a simpler 
and more healthy mode of life, of simpler 
and healthy pleasures, and of a really gentle 
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COULD YOU EXPLAIN 


how Russia changed from an autocracy to 
a democracy and thence to chaos? These 
transitions and the reasons for them are ex- 
plained by Professors Petrunkevitch, Harper. 
and Golder in 


The Russian Revolution 


In the same book, Professor R. J. Kerner tells 
the story of The Jugo-Slav Movement, a 
struggle for nationalism now after 1300 years 
coming to fruition. $1.00 at any book shop, 


Harvard University Press 


13 Randall Hall 280 Madison Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. New York, N. Y- 


THE 


POLISH PEASANT 


IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


By Wr1raM J. THomaAs 
and FLorIAN ZNANIECKI 


Department of Sociology, 
The University of Chicago 


To consist of five volumes. 


NOW READY 
VOLS. I and II 


PRIMARY -GROUP 
ORGANIZATION 


‘ The materials for these two volumes 
are selected from about 15,000 peasant 
letters. 


The two volumes, 1134 pages, $5.50, post- 


age extra (weight 4 lbs. 10 oz.). Not sold 
» separately. 


The University of Chicago Press 
5746 Ellis Avenue _— Chicago, Illinois 


THE JOURNAL OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


The professional Jour- 
nal of the American Home 
Economics Association. 

Devoted to the interests 
of the home. 

No progressive house- 
keeper, teacher, dietitian, 
nurse, or social worker 
should be without this 
Journal. 

Issued monthly; sub- 
scription price $2.00 a 
year; $25 a copy. For- 
eign postage, $.35; Cana- 
dian, $.20. : 

With a yearly subscrip- 
tion to the weekly Sur- 
vey ($3), $4.25 for the 


combination. 


American Home Economics Association 
1211 Cathedral St. Baltimore, Md. 


code of manners. To transform the Serb 
peasant into a copy of the western artisan 
would be a poor work, and if the Serb re- 
tains his present dislike of manufacture and 
town life, the evil would be still worse, 
either in the form of a corruptio optimi pes- 
sima or in the introduction of an alien- 
owned and worked industry superimposed 
upon those elements which have preserved 
the heritage of the Serb through darkest de- 
pression to our own day. ‘A peasant state,’ 
so let it remain as Jong as may be.” 
Serbia’s greatest treasure is unquestion- 
ably her magnificent peasant stock, proba- 
bly the finest in Europe; and nothing that 
she might gain in the way of industrial pros- 
perity could compensate for its deterioration. 
In view of the immense strategic impor- 
tance of her geographical position, there is 
reason for universal thankfulness that this 
gateway between East and West lies, and 
will lie, in the hands of a nation which, 
after a hard struggle up the ladder of po- 
litical development, has so fully “found it- 
self” and gives such promise of progress. 


Few more vivid pictures of Serbia’s share 
in the world sacrifice have been given than 
that contained in the four sketches which 
make up the third book. The author fought 
throughout the campaigns of 1914 and 1915, 
and whether the stories be a record of his 
own experiences, or simply founded on fact, 
they bear the stamp of actuality. Indeed, 
knowing all we now know of Serbia’s mar- 
tyrdom, there is no need to question the es- 
sential veracity of these incidents. 

This is a cry that comes from the heart 
of the men and women who endured the 
agony, not—as in so many cases—the account 
of a spectator who saw them suffer. The 
story of Our Child, the little waif of the 
great exodus, throws as much light on the 
character of the Serbian soldier, his un- 
wavering heroism, his love of the land, his 
gentle kindliness, as on the terrible burden 
of memory that must weigh on each pitiful 
little survivor of the retreat, and on the chil- 
dren still growing up in the darkened land. 

The “aid in English idiom of Leah Marie 
Bruce,” acknowledged on the title-page, has 
been skilfully given, inasmuch as it has en- 
sured a fluent and readable English without 
taking away from the characteristic flavor 
of the author’s style. 

E. M. CHapwiIck. 
VocaTIONAL EDUCATION 

Compiled by Emily Robinson. The Hand- 

book Series. H. W. Wilson Company. 303 

pages. Price 1.25; by mail of the Sur- 

VEY $1.35. 

This title, which has been given to a com- 
pilation of extracts from books, periodicals 
and pamphlets, is of such current present- 
day interest, that we may well wonder why 
a book “published January, 1918” has an 
author’s introduction dated April 10, 1917, 
when the months from August to December, 
1917, have been epoch-making in vocational 
education. For during these five months, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education was 
organized, state boards of control set up, 
plans for a system of federal and state aided 
secondary vocational education in the forty- 
eight states of the union were approved, and 
the federal apportionment paid over to the 
states by the federal board. 

No reference to this great accomplishmen* 
appears; and only the second of the two pur- 
poses for which the federal and state money 
is to be devoted—salaries of teachers and 
training of teachers—is mentioned. Surely 
such information would better serve the com- 
piler’s purpose to “stimulate other educators 
to further effort in solving the problems of 
education for all the members of their com- 
munities” than the first extract (p. 5) on 
Cultural and Vocational Education with long 
quotations from Spencer, Herbart, Nietsche, 
Ruskin, ete. 
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New 
Economic 
Policy 


This contract is just what its name 

- implies. It is “new” for 
it has been worked out 
recently to meet special 
needs. 


It is “economic” be- 
> cause it is low priced 
and provides at minimum 
; cost a maximum amount 
of insurance at the time when 
protection is most needed, 
namely, during the earlier years 
- — of life when a man is meeting 
the hazards of business, and his 
family is growing up and is absolutely 
dependent upon him for support. 


The ‘‘New Economic”? is also being 
adopted to insure the lives of business part- 
ners and corporation officials to cover their 
value to their concerns. 

The contract’s attractive features will be 
fully explained on request. 


Dividends 


Guaranteed, is 


a Provision of 
this Policy as of 
others, and the 
Usual Contin- 
gent Dividends ! 
are Paid Besides 


The policyholder thus participates in the 
earnings of the Company. 

In arranging insurance-protection the best 
way is to have the whole matter submitted 
to you by mail with helpful suggestions, and 
you can then consider the subject at your 
convenience—when and where you like. 

That’s the now familiar ‘Postal Way’’—the 
direct way that enables the Company to sup- 
ply sound insurance-protection at low net cost. 


Find out what 
you can save 


at your age. 


Simply write and say “Mail me Leaflet 
about your New Economic Policy mentioned 
in THE SURVEY for April 6th.” 

When you write be sure to give 
1. Your Full Name 
2. Your Occupation 
3. The Exact Date of Your Birth 


No agent will be sent to visit you. The Postal 
Life employs no agents; the resultant commis- 
sion savings go to you because you deal direct. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, PRESIDENT 
511 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 43d St., New York 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


1918 SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 19—JULY 26 


General Course for Social Workers 


Five Credit Courses : (1) Principles of Case Work ; (2) Problems of Social 
Work in War Time; (3) The Law and the Courts in relation to Social 
Work ; (4) The Organization and Conduct of a Statistical Inquiry ; (5) 


Modern Radicalism. 


Field Work with one of the Social Agencies in Chicago ; 
Visits of Inspection to the Important Institutions in or near Chicago. 


Special Course for Playground Workers 


Folk Dancing, Gymnastics, Games, Story-telling and other technical classes 
held at Hull-House. 


Sixteenth Year Opens October 1, 1918 
For information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


HOLD THE 


Child Welfare 


Public Health 


The book is described as a “source book” 
designed to be “helpful to teachers of vo- 
cational education and students who are 
training to be public school teachers, as well 
as people who have only a general intelli- 
gent interest in education,” but no indica- 
tion of the writer’s position, his professional 
connections or his authority to speak on the 
subject covered by his extract appears. Do 
we not need some basis for judging the com- 
petence of the writer and the value of the 
“source” ? 

The selection of authors is puzzling. The 
first three hundred pages of extracts contain 
not a word from the universally acknowl- 
edged leader of secondary vocational educa- 
tion—C. A. Prosser, director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. On pages 
300-303, a four-page extract on The Voca- 
tional Survey, by Mr. Prosser, appears. Five 
other authors appear twice, two appearing 
twice within the first thirty-nine pages. 

Similarly, reports from three writers on 
Industrial Education for Girls appear, but 
nothing from Florence M. Marshall, one of 
the pioneers and recognized leaders in this 
field. 

Still, many writers well qualified to dis- 


HOME 


Help strengthen the Nation in the hour of peril in respect to 


Delinquency—Juvenile and Adult 
The Neighborhood—Urban and Rural 
Industrial and Economic Evolution 
Preparation for Reconstruction 


Are the nine-tenths of us who must remain at home doing our utmost—intelligently? 


WRITE FOR PROGRAM (FREE) 
FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
At Kansas City, Missouri, May 15-22, 1918 


Address Permanent Headquarters: 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago 


LINES! 


Family Life 


Public Institutions 


cuss their subject are included, and a forty- 
page bibliography and 300-page compilation 
of extracts on this vital subject are most 
welcome for use in university and teacher 
training classes. But we do need “selected 
critical bibliographies,” and they must be 
prepared by people who know the field and 
are in a position to select critically. 


May ALLINSON. 


FEAR GoD IN YOUR Own VILLAGE 


By Richard Morse. Henry Holt & Com- 
pany. 212 pp. Price $1.30; by mail of the 
Survey $1.40. 


Who is Morse and where is Hilldale? We 
found out in rather an unusual way; for 
when we sent the book to an old friend of the 
SURVEY whom we knew to be engaged in all 
sorts of remarkable social and religious ex- 
periments in a country parish, we got it back 
with the following letter: 

“Doggone it! Every time I want to have 
a little fun my conscience seems to get in the 
way. I happen to be the author of that 
book, so, scenting fun, I told you that I 
would be happy to review it and began to 
collect rare superlatives. I intended to write 
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a humdinger. Then along came my con- 
science and said: 

“ ‘No, don’t do it—they will find out some 
day, and then your name will be mud. Be- 
sides, this book is really too important to be 
made the subject of a practical joke. It has 
a real message for serious-minded people, 
even though the writer’s pen may have been 
dipped in humorous ink now and then. It 
is a report of a five years’ scientific experi- 
ment in community cooperation and deserves 
a better and longer review than you can give 
it anyway. Let Graham Taylor or Paul 
Kellogg or some fellow like that try it’ 

“That is the sort of conscience I have, 
darn it, so I am sending the book back to 
you, wishing it luck.” 

Well, in my review, I need hardly say 
more than that the book is all written in the 
breezy style of this letter; that if we had 
read’a few pages of it before sending it out 
we should undoubtedly have spotted its 
authorship, and that the author’s claim for 
it is completely justified. 

Among all the books on the rural church 
and rural social work which have come to 
us for several years, there has hardly been 
another so crystal-clear in its vision of the 
task for the rural community organizer, so 
practically helpful, so delightfully human in 
its appeal. 

There are thousands of Hilldales in the 
land with just such Deacon Bosticks and 
Neighbor Freemans. Each one of them has 
its peculiar difficulties and opportunities, but 
thev all need the same spiritual leadership 
and the same sense of fellowship in common 
service to make a community out of what 
otherwise would be merely a chance aggre- 
gation of individuals and families. 

Fear God in Your Own Village deserves 
the widest possible circulation and enjoyment 
among countryfolk, and especially among 
rural pastors. Piss 


Tue THIRD AND FourTH GENERATION—AN 

INTRODUCTION TO HEREDITY 

By Elliot Downing. 163 pp. University 

of Chicago Press. Price $1; by mail of 

the Survey $1.10. 

We have traveled far in the past fifty 
years since the time when the name of evo- 
lutionist had the same sort of connotation as 
infidel or profligate to the present when a 
series in religious education publishes the 
book of a modern biologist on heredity and 
eugenics prepared for classes in the Sunday 
school and for the reading of ministers. 

Nor is there anything in Dr. Downing’s 
presentation of the subject that indicates that 
he has been in any degree influenced, in re- 
counting the discoveries of the biologists, by 
consideration for the feelings or preposses- 
sions of his intended readers. He has said 
what he had to say simply and well, has 
not attempted to make the book in any sense 
a religious one, nor, on the other hand, to 
point out any errors in past or present creeds. 
Indeed, he boldly lays stress on the contrast 


between the unlimited pains that breeders of © 


hogs, sheep and dogs take to secure the best 
of progeny by careful mating and the care- 
lessness of man in this respect. Even the 
pedigrees of the best breeds of cats must 
be carefully kept, but a registration of 
the progeny of mated human beings is not 
required in all states’ Dr. Downing is 
confessedly an optimist and believes that 
grandeur is so nigh to our dust that human 
matings may in time be influenced by a con- 
sideration of probable nature of the off- 
spring. 

This little book may be cordially recom- 
mended (though it is not without slight 


errors) to those who seek a simple presenta-~ 


tion of the findings of modern genetics and 

eugenics. It was probably wise that the 

author should stop where he stopped and 
(Continued on page 29) ‘ 
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Lite Insurance—A Social Institution 


A single year’s record of 


13,000,000 Persons 


who protect themselves and each other 


In Life 


1,300,000 Visits made by Nurses on 
230,000 Individuals. 

18,000,000 Copies of Health Maga- 
zine distributed in seven 
languages. 

18,225,462 Copies of Health Litera- 
ture Printed and Dis- 
tributed. 

500 Clean-up and Baby Week 
Campaigns Inaugurated 
or Assisted. 

150 Health Exhibits con- 

7 ducted. 

Children’s and Veterans’ League 

Managed. 


Sickness Surveys Taken. 


and 


In Death 


18 policyholders die every hour of 
the year, and every 


37 seconds in each working day a 
death claim is paid. 


$3,936,181,898.00 Insurance on their 


Lives. 


$453,749,902.00 increase in amount 


of insurance. 


$58,792,940.06 paid in Death 


Claims. 


$303.14 paid every minute during 
each working day. 


18,262,933 policies in force. 
1,310,164 increase in 1917 


Over 900,000 Additional Individuals 


joined this Mutual ‘‘Metropolitan Family”? in the. year. 


The 14,000 Representatives of these people will be glad to help you tn your Health Cam- 


paigns. 


Have you called on them? If not, communicate with the 


WELFARE DIVISION 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


feyise Concer 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals, 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
Dry Goods. 


FREDERICK LOEBSER & CO., 
484 FouLton Street, BRooKLYN, N. Y. 


Groceries. 


SEEMAN BROS., 


Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Electric Clock Systems. 
LOCKY’00D & ALMQUIST, Inc., 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


Reduce Your Cost of Living ! 
Vike increasingly high cost of living can be re- 


duced at once only by the application of 

Domestic Science, which shows how to lessen 
the food bills, how to save time and labor, how to 
keep the family in health, how to manage all the 
details of housekeeping in the best and easiest way. 
Domestic Science makes the work of the housekeeper 
an interesting profession instead of deadening 
drudgery. 

The correspondence courses of the American 
School of Home Economics were prepared by leading 
teachers, especially for home study. They have been 
tested and proved by over 25,000 housekeepers, 
teachers, institution managers, etc. 

The attractive illustrated 100-page handbook of the 
school, ‘The Profession of Home-Making.” will be sent on 


request. Address a postcard or note—A. S. H. E., 519 West 
69th Street, Chicago, III. 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
threws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


Insist on seeing our trace 
new. 


mark and name—Excel- 
sior Quilted Mattress 
Protector—on each Pro- 
tector. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


“None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


SECOND EDITION—REVISED 


THE NORMAL LIFE 


BY EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Adopted as a text-book in Red Cross and university classes and in schools for 
training social workers. 


Price, $1.25 AR H E S U R V E Y By Mail, $1.35 


112 EAST 19 STREET - - NEW YORK 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


YOUNG woman, thoroughly experienced 
in institution as housekeeper. Excellent 
manager. Address 2753 Survey. 


WANTED—Experienced Jewish woman 
to- act as resident Executive Director of 
large New York organization doing work 
for Jewish women and girls. Must have 
training and thorough knowledge of social 
work along modern lines. Address by letter, 
giving references, 2751 Survey. 


dustrial Commission; $100 to $120 month. 
Address 533 State House, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

WANTED—Experienced case-worker to 
become supervisor of child-placing agency 
in large eastern city. New position, op- 
portunity for advancement. Address 2752 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED —Position of responsibility by 
graduate nurse with wide experience in in- 
stitutional work and’ in care and feeding of 
babies and children. Address 
Waraicut, 49 Third Street, Troy, N. Y. 

SOCIAL worker, teacher of Montes- 
sori Method and Manual Training, desires 


situation. Emma Y. Ettiorr, East Green- 
wich, R. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Medical Books, new and 
used; many bargains; write for our list. 
Tue S. IscA Company, Booksellers, Min- 


’ 


SOCIAL WORKERS OR COLLEGE 


; STUDENTS 
Furnished apartment connected with 
leading settlement for rent now. Four 


rooms and bath; modern improvements. 
Spring 8470. 


WHEATLESS—MEATLESS MEALS 


$4 menus, 124 recipes, directions, food values, substitutes, timely suggestions, eto. 
100. er FREE for two names interested in Domestic Science. 

Am. School of Home Economics, 5/9 W.& 8th St., Chicago, Il 

ee 


FOR RENT OR SALE 


Staten Island 


occupied as a Home for Girls. 
information, apply to 
Mrs. P, Mali, 8 Fifth Avenue, 
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not attempt to draw the corollaries that flow 
from biological researches—such corollaries 
as these: That “man” is a mixture of species 
that differ greatly in physical, mental and 
temperamental traits; That man has evolved 
by “spontaneous” changes in the germ plasm 
that had its beginning in our ameeba-like an- 
cestors; That the germinal determiners of 
human traits (like those of other animals) 
were implicit in that primordial germ plasm; 
That the traits of mankind as well as of the 
individual person have not been selected in 
the slightest degree by the possessor; That 
with the gifts that we were born with we 
do what they lead us to do in our environ- 
ment, and for the good we do we may ask no 
praise and for the evil deserve no blame. 
Before these corollaries shall be accepted 
and acted upon by society there is still a 
long road to travel. 
CHARLES B. DAVENPORT. 


A SuRVEY OF A PusLic ScHOoL SysTEM 

By Henry Lester Smith. Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University Press. Series 

No. 82. 304 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 

Survey $1.10. 

In this book the author presents the re- 
sults of a survey of the school system of 
Bloomington, Indiana, made during a period 
of six years while he was superintendent of 
schools of that city. The larger part of the 
work was done in 1912-13 and 1913-14. The 
1913-14 part of the survey was made by Dr. 
Smith under the supervision and direction 
of Prof. George D. Strayer of ‘Teachers 
College. 

Due to this guidance and Dr. Smith’s ex- 
ceptional ability, the survey stands out as one 
of the most successful ‘and complete of the 
“self-surveys” of school systems made under 
the immediate direction of a superintendent 
of schools. It furnishes another of the evi- 
dences of the tremendous advance that has 
been made in recent years in the quantitative 
analysis of educational conditions and 
progress. 

Dr. Smith was fortunate in securing the 
assistance and cooperation of graduate stu- 
dents and instructors from Indiana Uni- 
versity for investigating and reporting on 
many minor problems included in his study. 
The fact that “practically every teacher in 
the school system has contributed to the re- 
sults” is evidence that Dr. Smith has insured 
the success of his survey from the very be- 
ginning by enlisting all of those who might 
make the greatest contributions in any result- 
ant reorganization or readjustments. 

It is recognized that the majority of school 
superintendents will not have at command 
experts or a trained graduate corps to assist 
in studying the social background or the 
needs and achievements of a school system, 
as Dr. Smith has done. Superintendents must 
bear in mind, however, that even limited 
amounts of such data as Dr. Smith has pre- 
sented will secure for their recommenda- 
tions to their boards and communities far 
greater and kindlier consideration than will 
result from recommendations based on sub- 
jective opinion alone. 

The book has a distinct place in every 
superintendent’s library. It will appeal to 
members of boards of education and laymen 
interested in local educational progress. To 
them it will furnish a means for judging the 
quality of the report which their own super- 
intendent provides for annual consumption. 

The faults of the study appear to have re- 
sulted from an effort to solve too many of 
the hundreds of problems confronting a city 
school superintendent. The author acknowl- 
edges the lack of completeness and unity that 
is apparent to the reader. The inclusion of 
some uninterpreted data is warranted, since 
their preservation is thus ensured. 

N. L. ENGELHARDT. 
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PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


American Physical Education Review; nine~issues 
(October to June) ; $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. Original 
articles of scientific and practical value, news 
notes, bibliographies and book reviews. Amer- 
ican Physical fdication Association, 93 West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
b he National Committee for Mental Hy- 
50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. pustpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Mceto: General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


giene. 


Public Health Nurse; quarterly; $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Scientific Temperance Journal ; quarterly; 64 pages; 
1 per year; a magazine for serious students of 
alcohol question; practical articles; educational 
methods; world temperance progress notes; re- 
views. Free to members. Scientific Temper- 
ance Federation, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Work With Boys; 10 times a year; $1.50. How to 
reach the working boy and his younger brother 
through boys’ clubs, etc. William McCormick, 
publisher, Reading, Pa. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions, 
copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers, 


ConsuMERs’ Co-oPpERATION DurRING THE War. Al- 
bert Sonnichsen. 5 cents. Co-operative League 
of America, 2 West 13 St., New York. 


Tue FetisHisM oF LIBERTY. 
evolution by Harry Waton. 
Institute, 201 W. 
50 cents. 


An essay on social 
Published by Marx 
142 St., New York. Price 


Grrts anpv KuHaxr. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Hetrinc Hoover. A Business Man’s Synopsis of 
Food Values, Food Combinations and Simplified 
Dietetics. Free on request from Richard Mayer, 
200 Summer St., Boston. 


IMMIGRATION LITERATURE distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. 


Maxinc THE Boss EFFicient. 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


You SxHoutp Know “Asout Crepir Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. 


The Beginnings of 


COMING MEETINGS 


(Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month.) 


AMERICAN PuystcaL Epucation ASSOCIATION. 
Annual convention Philadelphia, April 10-13. 
A preconvention schedule of visitation of schools 
and colleges has been arranged for April 8, 9 
and 10, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


CuariTIEs AND Correction, NEw JERSEY STATE 
ConFERENCE OF. Newark. April 21-23. Sec’y, 
Ernest D. Easton, 45 Clinton street, Newark. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, TENNESSEE STATE 
ConrereNce. Memphis, May 12, 13, 14. Sec’y, 
Mary Russell, Associated Charities, Memphis. 


Pusric HeattH Nursinc, NationaL ORGANIZA- 
TION For. Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, May 
6-11. Sec’y, Ella Phillips Crandall, 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
[They are ar- 


sponding ofhcer, ete. 
ranged alphabetically.] 
If you seek am unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


sé OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
SuRVEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 


this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Animals, Amer. Humane Education Soc. 
Birth Registration, Aasprm, 

Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, So. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. : 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept of Child Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncsw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 


Commission Government, SBo. 
Conservation, CcHL. 

{of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Nuww. 
Consumers, CLA. 
Cooperation, Cta. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywca. 


Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 

Crime, Sa. 

Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and 
Disabled Men. 


Disfranchisement, NaAacp. 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Humane Education Soc. 
Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., H1. 


Efficiency Work. Bmpr. 

Electoral Reform, Ti, ApRt. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er. 

Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Nema. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer Social Hyviene Assn. 

Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 

Amer. Red Cross. 

Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fcecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 

Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 

Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 

Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 

Nesw, Newa. 

Survey Associates, Health Dept. 


Health Insurance, Aatr. 

Home Economics, AHEA. 

Home ork, Netc. 

Hospitals, Naspr. 

Humane Education, AHEsS. 

Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, APEa. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 

Industrial Education, Rcrcpm. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywcea. 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl om. Trade Union League. 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey _ Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Ncwa, Niws. 


Insanity, Nemu. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist_League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 


Tabor Laws. Aati., Neic. 
Legislative Reform, Aprt. 


Fecca. 


LIBRARIES 
Russ. Sage Fdn. 


Mental Hygiene, Crru, Newu. 
Mountain hites, RsrF. 
Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs. 
Negro Training, Hi, Tr. 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 
Nursing, ApHa, Nop. 

Open Air Schools, Naspr. 

Peace, AIL. 

Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, Apga, Praa. 
Prostitution, AsHA. 

Protection Women Workers, Ntas. 
Public Health, Norn. 


Library. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, AIL. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highlan 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Div. 
Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Neywca, NwweyMca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mcua. 
Sanatoria, Naspr. 


Savings, Mcua. 


Self-Government, Nirww, Att. 


SETTLEMENTS 

Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa. 
Schools, AneEa, Hi, Ti. 


Short Ballot, Spo. 
Social Hygiene, AsHa. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch, and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Nwweymca, Pota. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, RsF. 


SURVEYS 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa. 


Thrift, Mcua. 


and Ex. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
Tacyw. 
Tuberculosis, Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AatLL. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywca 
Nwweymca, RcicpM. 


WOMEN 
Amer. Home Economics Assn. 
Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service . 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl War Work Council 
Y. M. C. Assns. of U. S. 


Working Girls, Iacyw, Nras, Nrww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN, FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Literature. xhibits, Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfareconsultations. 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, peti ueion and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
—Founded by Geo. T. Angell. To promote kindness 
to animals through schools, Pisses and societies for 
young and old. Organ, Our Dumb Animals. Free 
literature. 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave. ., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 

CIATION—William F. Snow, M.D., gen. sec’y; 

105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 

of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 

and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 

cae upon request; membership $5; sustaining 
0. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
pat Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
nished. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Petky,'\sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York. 
To_ spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL)—Headquarters, 242 East 


Broadway, New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
guides. Has international system of safeguarding. 


Conducts National Americanization program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. ippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, | asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, | special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter- Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third Sts 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal- 
elect; G. Phenix, vice- prin. ; . K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State 
nor a Government school. Free illus. literature. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION —J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; faye 

Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 state branches. Industrial and_agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration: education: delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Pubiishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York.  Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental "hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety. 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
“Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. 
Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
General organization to discuss principles of hu- 
manitarian effort and increase efficiency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information bureau, Mem- 


bership, $3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, 
May 15-22, 1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 

odder. 
Health. 
Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 
The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 
Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. 
Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 


Social Problems of the War and Reconstruction, 
Prof. George H. Mead. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 


HEALTH NURSING— Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Object: To stimulate the extension of public 


health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. Bul- 
letins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St, 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual] interests of men in 
uniform, Wm. Sloane, ch’n; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Albert M. Todd, pres., Westory Building, 
14th and F Sts., Washington, DEC: 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Makes studies of re-education 
for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. Pub- 
lishes reports on reconstruction work at home and 
abroad, and carries on propaganda to inculcate 
a sound attitude on the part of the public toward 
the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir.; 130_E. 22 St,, New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham 
Industr John A. Fitch; Health, Alice 

Gores Seymour; Education, Cri 
Hee D. Lane; 
112 East 19 St., 


Foreign Service, Bruno 
New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An instituti 
training of Negro Youth; an experi 
adjustment in the Black Beit of tk 
nishes information on all phases 
lem and on the Tuskegee * 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Wa. 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuske: 
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What lies back of the 
brilliance of a MAZDA 
lamp? All the facilities 
of the world’s greatest 
lamp-makers, support- 


ing the standards set by 
MAZDA Service. 


MAZDA 


“Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service” 


The Meaning of MAZDA 


~ MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to certain 


lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect and select 
scientific and practical information concerning progress and 
developments in the art of incandescent lamp manufactur- 
ing and to distribute this information to the companies 
entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA Service is cen- 
tered in the Research Laboratories of the General Electric 
Company at Schenectady, New York. The mark MAZDA 
can appear only on lamps which meet the standards of 
MAZDA Service. It is thus an assurance of quality. This 
trademark is the property of the General Electric Company. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 6) 


